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PIANOS 


ONE NAME—ONE STANDARD 


The Wurlitzer line of pianos, it is safe to say, is the most complete 
in the trade: 


a price range in stock models from $6,750 to $295 — every 
one a Wurlitzer. 


a range in size from the 3 ft. 8 in. upright to the 9-foot concert 
grand—every one a Wurlitzer. 


nine different types of pianos—every one a Wurlitzer 
one hundred fifty and more different models —every one a 
Wurlitzer. 


And each one built to the Wurlitzer standard —a standard which 
permits of no shoddy or make-shift material and no method of con- 
struction which has not met the test of time. 
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It’s the one line that is completely graded—knit together from 
top to bottom into one concrete whole—not a piano in the list which 
does not help the sale of every other—a line which will serve the full 
requirements of any piano merchant. 


Grand Piano Factory Wi Ll 1 7 ER Upright Factory 
De Kalb, Ill. N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 


46 US Pat OFF 
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Is Radio “Helping” or “Hurting”? 








ONIGHT and every night, in homes from one end of 

the country to the other, millions of people will be 

listening to music via the Radio. Almost in spite of them- 

selves these millions are rapidly gaining an appreciation and 
knowledge of music impossible by any other means. 








The effects of Radio are already being felt in a desire to know more about music and to 
play a musical instrument. For proof, ask anyone acquainted with conditions in the great 
centers of musical education and they will tell you that from the cross-roads, towns and 
cities are coming an army of eager students who are familiar with an extraordinarily wide 
range of musical compositions. Ask for an explanation and they will say—‘“They heard 
it on the Radio!” 














Walter Damrosch will soon be on the air again over one of the 
great chain broadcasting units, continuing his unique and invaluable 
work of bringing music and music appreciation to the masses. The 
demand for the Damrosch programs goes to show that the people 
want music. 


Witness the throngs that regularly visit the open air concerts in the 
Lewisohn Stadium in New York City, which in turn are broadcast 
to the vast unseen audience. 


Here is reason enough for optimism on the part of piano men. They know that the piano 
is The Basic Musical Instrument, and the public awakened to a desire to make music will 
buy more pianos. They, too, are spending thousands of dollars to further the great work 
under way, through National Advertising, Group Piano Instruction and Piano Playing 
Contests. 
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Of course this means that more and more 

pianos are going to be sold and that the de- 

mand for good piano plates, — Wickham 
Plates,—will continue to increase. 








WICKHAM UNITED INDUSTRIES 


WICKHAM PIANO PLATE COMPANY WICKHAM COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
Springfield, Ohio Matawan, N. J. 
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EXPRESSIONS 





The Costs of Distribution of the Manufacturer and the Dealer—One of the 
Tasks Before Hermann Irion, President of the Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce— Will He Receive Proper Support? 








JHE problem of overhead is one that all 
men in business have to contend with. 
Some arrive at a solution of this keynote 
to profits one way, others in different 
ways. The piano dealer must solve his 
own affairs in this direction by direct 
application of figures, map out his own 

policies, and then watch that what he believes is the best 
way to sell his merchandise, for pianos are merchandise, 
to the end that each dollar of expense shall earn its own 
keep and a little more, which resolves in profit above the 
capital invested. His own compensation is as much an 
overhead as is that of a salesman, while the difference 
as between the cost of the goods and the selling prices 
must balance to the end that what is sold provides the 
covering of the overhead and what profit that must accrue 
to the capital shall be in evidence to the extent of showing 
an earning power of the business to the best possible per- 
centage. 

When one studies the selling of pianos at retail, casts 
up his ways and means of arriving at profit, there pre- 
senis a rather startling difference from that of other mer- 
chandising—that is, different in the space that appears 
between the buying prices and the selling figures. The 
manufacturer has to do the same thing, yet the dealer 
always must bear in mind that what the manufacturer 
adds to his overhead in the way of selling costs to the pro- 
duction costs, the dealer has a part in the outlay of the 
manufacturer that is in direct bearing to the overhead 
in his own business. 


The Importance of Name Value 


Factory costs are practically fixed as far as production 
within the factory walls are concerned, but there comes 
the manner in which the manufacturer conducts his dis- 
tribution that must attract the attention of the dealer in 
the arriving at the overhead of his own business. 

Name value is the one thing the dealer must accept as 
part of his own overhead, for the wholesale prices of the 
products he sells has to do with this question of name 
value. In this the maker and the seller at retail must get 
together on and arrive at a mutual responsibility as to the 
cost of creating name value. Whatever is spent by the 
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manufacturer in selling costs is as much of interest to the 
dealer as to the manufacturer, and it is part of the duty 
of the dealer to lend a hand in this overhead as it is the 
duty of the manufacturer to arrive at assistance in the 
keeping the selling costs of the dealer to a minimum. It 
is evident that there is not that co-operation in this respect 
as there should be. 


If the dealer should suggest to the manufacturer that 
he is spending too much money in advertising, the manu- 
facturer will resent this, just as will the dealer resent the 
same attitude on the part of the manufacturer. Yet, and 
here is the rub, the cost of selling, of distribution, on the 
part of both is one of the stupendous problems that both 
manufacturer and dealer should work together in the 
keeping down to the lowest percentage in the arriving at 
a solution of the overhead problem. 


Name Value as Overhead 


Few piano mer have any set way to arrive at a safe per- 
centage in the question of name value costs—which means 
the advertising of the name of the piano and the name of 
the dealer as a builder to gaining the confidence of the 
public, yet this name value expense is one of the most im- 
portant items that goes into the work of selling pianos. 
The manufacturer can set a percentage per unit of the 
pianos he produces and sells, and the dealer can do the 
same, but seldom does one find that this combined cost 
is taken into consideration as something the dealer must 
eventually absorb and pay for and who passes it on to 
the ultimate consumer. 

This point will be disputed by many, and especially by 
the manufacturer, who will contend that the dealer has 
no right to meddle with what the maker of pianos does in 
the way of creating name value, yet the dealer should be 
just as interested in this as the one who has in the end to 
include in his cost of pianos this item, and then add to 
this what he himself is doing in the way of publicity, with 
this distinction, each owns in his own right what is ob- 
tained in the way of name value. The piano with its 
name, the dealer with his own name. 


All this has a direct bearing on the overhead, which 
shows up on two sets of books as between the manufac- 
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turer and the dealer. Here is an overhead that is passed 
on to the eventual buyer, the one who buys a piano for 
his home, and in this we see a recklessness that adds to 
the difficulties of retailing selling—the prices of pianos at 
retail after accumulating all this overhead in the process 
of arriving at the completed instrument before the prices 
at retail are made. There is an accumulation of percent- 
ages that arrives to comprehension in the term “mark 
up,” and in this mark-up there must be included all that 
accumulates in the way of overhead. In this is involved 
every item after the piano is completed until it arrives 
in the home of the ultimate purchaser, and brings in much 


that is of account in what we term the costs of distribu- . 


tion. 
The Costs of Distribution 


Here is where the scalpel should be used with discrim- 
ination. In this cost of distribution there must be con- 
sidered all that is spent by the manufacturer in the creat- 
ing of name value, the costs of personal contact after 
printers’ ink has been used, the displaying of the instru- 
ments to attract the attention of the dealers, or in the 
selling to the dealers, and then must again appear these 
same costs in a different manner what is involved in the 
dealer doing to the ultimate buyer what the manufacturer 
has done to him in the selling at wholesale. If all this be 
directly tabulated, that is the costs of selling to the dealer 
and adding to this the costs of selling to the ultimate con- 
sumer, it will be found, the writer believes, an aggregate 
that will be as much as the cost of manufacturing the 
piano within the walls of the factory. 

Now here is where the association ideals should be 
brought to work in whatever good these ideals can be 
applied. There is little assumption of these details that 
would be of benefit to the entire problem of making and 
the two selling processes that are involved in the giving 
to the people the piano as a musical instrument. There 
are wastes to which the association idea applied directly 
would bring about that lowering of overheads in both sec- 
tions of the industry and distribution that would be of 
value. 


Millions Have Been Spent 


It is costing the piano business more than half a mil- 
lion of dollars per year to carry on the association idea, 
and while this has been going on and increasing each year 
from the small beginning thirty years ago, there is no one 


’ who can in any way show that the association idea, after 


an expenditure, or the adding to the overhead of piano 
selling many millions of dollars, this in cold cash, and 
not in instalment paper, has given anything that is of any 
great value. 

If the association idea could be applied directly in this 
direction of cutting percentage here and percentage there, 
this overhead as to distribution could be reduced in items 
that seem small, but which in the aggregate would be of 
a volume that would be astonishing. As it is we have the 
whole proposition boiled down to the one expression, “the 
dealer pays the bills of the costs of the association idea,” 
which is not true—it is the ultimate buyer that pays the 
bills. 

We all must admit that if prices of pianos were lowered 
as to retailing the public could be approached with much 
more confidence by those who are doing the work of 
keeping the wheels of the piano factories running, yet 
there is a waste that germinates in the association idea 
that is one of the great factors in the building to the costs 
of selling. With two streams adding to the costs of dis- 
tribution, much of this spent in the maintaining of an 
expensive organization to keep alive the belief that the 
association idea will solve all these problems, there is a 
growing dissatisfaction being expressed by the thinking 


men of the piano business that much money is being 
wasted in misdirection that can be done away with, and 
that this void as between the distribution costs in both 
branches can be dissipated if only the work of the asso- 
ciation organization, which the ultimate buyer has to pay 
for in the buying of a piano, can be absorbed in profits 
that will accrue to both manufacturer and seller. 


President Irion’s Attitude 


Hermann Irion, the President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, is endeavoring to arrive at some solution of all 
this. He believes that the overhead of the Chamber of 
Commerce should be utilized io the end that direct results 
as to the eliminating of wastes shall be brought about, and 
has assumed a militant attitude as to the functioning 
powers of the great organization that is represented in 
the Chamber of Commerce, which is but an addition to 
the costs of overhead in the way of expense of distribution 
and which bears upon both ends of distribution costs. 

Let it be taken into consideration that the overhead of 
the dealer starts with his rent. Whatever he pays in this 
direction actually fixes his costs of selling, and means a 
profit or loss as to the results of the investment or capi- 
talization, whether this capitalization be shown in his 


assets as instalment paper in hand or cash in the bank. . 


We must assume that the dealer with a running business 
has a capitalization that is intangible in the fact that he 
can assemble a buying power three times the amount of 
his cash capital in the credit he can command, and which 
is estimated to be double the amount of his cash capital. 
But this intangible capitalization rests in his personality 
and his methods of doing business. This prevails in prac- 
tically all commercial contingencies as between the pro- 
ducer and the absorber, while the dear public that fur- 
nishes the power of this excess intangible capitalization 
supplies the excuse. 

If only the Chamber of Commerce under the direction 
of Mr. Irion would but take up this problem, would but 
lend a hand in this direction of arriving at understanding 
as to distribution costs, then would there be results and 
excuse for the Chamber of Commerce. Will any one who 
has watched the association idea as represented in the 
Chamber of Commerce since its inception at Manhattan 
Beach thirty years ago indicate in any manner what has 
been done to assist in reducing the costs of distribution, 
or in the lassoing the costs of distribution, show what has 
been done that will give a resultant credit to the millions 
of cash that this association experiment has cost the piano 
men? If so, let us have it. 


A Plan That Will Help 


President Irion has definite ideas as to this creating a 
credit, which means a profit to the piano trade in both 
sections, and the thinking men should rally around Pres- 
ident Irion and give him support. His is no easy position 
if he maintains these somewhat revolutionary ideas, but 
he is strong enough to make the effort. It but remains for 
the members of the associations that go to make up the 
central body as the Chamber of Commerce to really indi- 
cate their spirit of desiring to create a profitable return 
for the millions that have been and are being spent with- 
out any showing that arrives at a reduction of overhead 
of such proportions that will enable the overburdened 
piano with its carrying charge, of mark-up that will place 
the piano in every home that wishes to be within the 
bounds of receptivity of our so-called civilization. Amer- 
ica is musical, and the piano men must take advantage 
of this, but must be honest with themselves and with the 
people they elect to serve. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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Not. the occasional 
flash of a new, un- 
tried model against 
a flickering back- 
ground, but only 
steady, sturdy prog- 
ress towards a defi- 
nitely defined line of 
outstanding instru- 
ments could account. 
for the present 
Hazelton prestige 
among piano dealers 
everywhere. 


The Hazelton 


Spanish Model 


HAZELTON BROS., Inc. 


637 West 55th Street New York 
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N. Stetson & Co. 


A T a Directors’ meeting of N. Stetson & Com- 


pany, the Steinway representatives. for Phila- 


delphia, August 2, the following officers were 
elected : 

Aug. von Bernuth, President 
N. Stetson, Vice-President and Treasurer 
Secretary 
Ziegler, Theo. E. Steinway, L. H. 


von Bernuth, N. Stetson, Henry 


Henry Junge 
Directors 
Moore, Albert Sturcke, A. 


Junge 


Henry 


Aug. von Bernuth was elected to fill the office of 
president to take the place of Frederick T. Steinway. 
The report of N. Stetson, vice-president and treas- 
urér, was very satisfactory, showing a substantial 
dividend, as usual. This in itself indicates a busi- 
ness of a most satisfactory volume. 


OOOOOSO 


Great Piano Productions 


HAT has been the greatest production in a 
W year of a single manufacturing institution 
in the piano industry? This is probably answered by 
giving the peak of production of the Kohler Indus- 
tries, which, in a single year totaled 26,000. The next 
highest production is probably that given by the 
Baldwin institution, which shows 25,000 as its great- 
est year. These two piano organizations probably 
lead in this respect. These figures will not be reached 
this year but it is good to know that for the year 
1928, up to August 1, the productions of these great 
piano industries are running close to the 1927 figures. 
This brings up the question of the selling methods 
that bring such great figures as to output. The field 
methods of the Baldwin, and the same may be said 
of the Kohler, present their system in one word— 
W ork. 
that works twenty-four hours of the day, and not 


Here is a condition known as go-getting, 


only that, but the days and nights in the year. It is 
easy to make pianos but it takes work to sell them, 
and in order to build up the high production given 
there must be a sale that keeps ahead of the factories 
The factory selling is as 


engaged in the making. 
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difficult as that of the dealer who places them in the 
home and along with the wholesale and retail selling 
there must be built up a policy that maintains the 
highest principles of merchandizing. Those who 
study the methods of the two organizations named 
never hear gloomy stories about dull times—they 
have no time even to think about that. 


—Ooo0oo— 


“The Challenge Comparison” 
CORRESPONDENT—not a co-respondent— 
wants to know which is the best piano trade 

paper. The best way to find out is to ask the editors. 
That is like asking a piano manufacturer who makes 
the best piano in the world. Answering for the 
MusicaL Courier Extra, we admit that there is no 
other publication in the world as good or as inde- 
pendent. Begging pardon of Vose & Sons, of Bos- 
ton, “we challenge comparison.” 
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Ivory vs. Celluloid Pianos 

HE daily papers record the fact that there is to 

be a combination of celluloid companies in 
Maryland. A plant to cost $2,500,000 will be built 
at Amcelle, to produce cellulose acetate, used in 
manufacturing non-inflammable celluloid and allied 
products. The only interest attached to this as re- 
gards the piano does not mean that there is such a 
great demand for celluloid piano keys that makes this 
expansion necessary. When one looks over the 
piano field it will be found that the celluloid key 
pianos are in a decline of production through the 
wiping out-of several great plants, while the better 
grade pianos using ivory keys have taken the place 
of the celluloid key pianos. This is another evidence 
of how musical America has been made since that 
slogan was conceived, “Make America Musical.” 
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Advertisements That Sell 


HE announcement is made that the New York 
- Public Library will soon have a permanent ex- 
hibit of representative advertising. This will be of 
great value. To exhibit specimens enables the sug- 
gesting of ideas that may apply to different mer- 
chandising and in many other ways. One thing, 
however, seems to escape in selecting specimens for 
prizes or other commendation, and that is the value 
of an advertisement as to results. A specimen is 
but a part of a campaign, and while one specimen 
might create favorable comment, it is but a small 
unit in selling values. This, however, is a problem 
that is hard to solve. The selling powers of a single 
advertisement are something intangible, and often 
are lost in the mass of advertising as a whole, or in 
the results of a single campaign. There are so many 
ways of advertising the piano that what may be 
credited to newspaper publicity is unjust to other 
methods. For instance, the greatest propaganda for 
the piano, and that which seems to be the basis for 
all piano propaganda, is the concert stage. Without 
the piano we could have little music by the great art- 
ists. The concert grand pianos are the greatest 
mediums for piano publicity. 


—— i. 


Chicago Orchestra — 
A. G. Gulbransen 


N offering to assist in preserving the Chicago 

Symphony Orchestra from extinction, A. G. Gul- 
bransen is taking a position for the Middle West 
that is to be commended. The piano manufacturers 
of the East always have given aid to the maintaining 
the Symphony Orchestras of the past. It was the 
Steinway House that gave support to this form of 
music to an almost unlimited degree. Boston would 
not have its Symphony Orchestra were it not for 
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Col. Higginson, but that does not mean that the 
Chickering and the Mason & Hamlin did not assist 
Col. Higgirison in his great work. In New York, 
the Boston manufacturers together with the Knabe, 
of Baltimore, and the Weber and others did lend aid 
in supporting the Symphony Orchestras. Theodore 
Thomas could never have accomplished what he did 
in Chicago without the aid and comfort of the piano 
manufacturers, and it is with good grace that A. G. 
Gulbransen, even without a concert grand as one of 
the products of the Gulbransen Company, should 
without solicitation offer to help maintain the exist- 
ence of the great orchestra founded by Theodore 
Thomas and carried on by Frederick Stock. No 
doubt other piane manufacturers in the Middle West 
will join Mr. Gulbransen in giving support to main- 
tain this musical institution which has had much to 
do with making Chicago the great musical center it is. 


—9oooo-— 


Banana “Verselets” 

FIFTH AVENUE piano salesman who should 

be writing lyrics for comic opera instead of 
selling pianos, sends in several “verselets,” starting 
with “Where, O, where has the Banana Editor 
gone?” We decline to print this bit of joyous ex- 
citement) for the same reason that the verses of the 
Banana song were eliminated. Seriously, what has 
become of the Banana Editor who wanted to create 
a taste for music by the same process he claims 
bananas were brought to commercial success in this 
country. 


—90ooo— 


Talking Piano Action 

UCH has been printed in these columns about 

the necessity of the piano salesman talking 
tone, but with all this it should not be forgotten that 
the salesman should know how to talk his production ; 
should be able to explain the problem of how the 
blow upon the piano key travels to that point where 
the hammer blow upon the string is carried from the 
point of contact of the finger on the key to the point 
of contact upon the string. It is an interesting talk 
to the customer who wants a piano with tone. It 
gives that assurance that what the salesman says 
about a piano is based upon knowledge, and has much 
to do with building and gaining the confidence of 
prospective buyers. Just the same, the action in a 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross is not sufficient alone to sell 
a piano, notwithstanding the world-wide reputation 
of this great leader of piano action. Even though the 
prospective customer may know that the Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross action is the standard of the world, 
whatever may be asked by the prospect, the salesman 
should be able to answer. This is but an illustration 
of the many “talks” the salesman can utilize in this 
building to confidence in his pianos and to a sale. 
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Association Idiosyncrasies 

HE commercial and industrial worlds have seem- 

ingly gone association mad. The music trade 
and industry is not alone in this. Immense sums 
of money, cash money, are spent in the endeavor to 
bring about the doing of business in an omnibus man- 
ner, to get business in an easy way. But the associa- 
tion idea does not produce the results so many believe 
can be obtained through the bringing competitors to- 
gether into a semblance of a brotherly love, that it 
will induce those who do things which are not ethical 
and which do damage to the understanding that evil 
business practises are not conducive to healthy re- 
turns. The building of name value, the gaining the 
confidence of the buying public, and creating de- 
mands that result in good selling methods, these 
reflect to the benefit of the industry. Time is the 
one element in the building to piano manufacturers. 
It has taken over one hundred years to ‘create the 
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Chickering name value. While the Chickering name 
value is the result of tone endeavor, there are other 
great names in the piano world that owe their fol- 
lowings to the high tonal qualities of the instruments, 
and to the constant appeal to the public to hear the 
true tones that have done so much to make the piano 
the fundamental in all music. The Weber name was 
not built in a day, the Knabe name, the Steinway 
name and all the other great names, represent not 
only the highest character as to tone, but a business 
policy continually guarded, an accord,-a harmony, if 
you will, with the tonal characteristics of the names 
represented in the high-grade instruments that stand 
for all that is good in the musical world as far as 
pianos are concerned. The association idea did not 
create name values. Each represents individual 
effort. While genius and application and experience 
were required to build the pianos bearing these old 
names, the same application, etc., had to be carried 
on in the selling of the pianos. It is easier to manu- 
facture a piano than it is to sell it. Therefore, sell- 
ing methods must be based on the same plane as rep- 
resented in the tonal characteristics of the instru- 
ments to assist in placing the instruments in the 
homes of the people. No association ideal ever pro- 
duced a true tone piano, and, it can further be said, 
that no association ideal ever sold a piano. Some 
may protest that this is another “knock’”—it is but 
a statement of facts, the truth, and the truth never 
hurt any one or any thing. Associations do great 
good when built on truth. 


—oooo°o— 


Seeking Protection 

EST POINT found a way to stop a road 

through the famous military point by asking 
for the protection of the tone of a pipe organ. Why 
cannot the guests of a hotel find in some way a pro- 
tection against’ the radio in the next room? A Bos- 
ton hotel advertises ‘‘a radio in every room.” It is 
said the rooms are anything but sound proof. The 
only way protection can be given those who do not 
want to be annoyed by the radios, it would seem, 
would be when a complaint is made by one in a room 
trying to get a well-earned sleep with the room on 
one side sizzling with jazz and the room on the other 
side resounding with the story of a prize fight, is to 
stop all of them. Trying to satisfy hotel guests is 
a laborious proceeding in these days of big hotels 
and thin walls. 


A Comparison Asked For 

HE Musicat Courter Extra is not a trade 

paper—it is a magazine. It is not a publication 
that a reading of the headlines or a glance at the 
stock pictures furnished free by press agents is 
sufficient for. It is a journal to be taken seriously. 
Many hundred Musicat Courter Extras go into 
the homes of its readers of piano men for its read- 
ings, for no piano man attending to business has time 
to read a publication that deals with the vital sub- 
jects of the making and selling of pianos. It is the 
habit of many piano men to take up a copy of one of 
these so-called trade papers, skim through by glanc- 
ing at each headline and picture and know all that is 
in it. The intent and purpose of the Musicar 
CourIER Extra is to discuss the vital topics of the 
piano day, the value of piano name, the quality of 
pianos, of piano manufacturing, of the selling and 
the financing that are such problems to many piano 
men. Such discussions of a vital topic are very 
often accompanied by the picture of a piano or piano 
man and necessitate consideration of such problems 
as the carrying charge, interest, handling of paper, 
the best methods as to the obtaining of cash to meet 
maturing obligations and handling of salesmen and 
overhead, etc. The Mustcat Courter Extra does 
this and again, to make use of the Vose & Sons’ slo- 
gan “We ask Comparison.” Piano making and sell- 
ing are serious problems. It requires men of train- 
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ing and experience to produce a paper like the 
Musica Courter Extra, along the same lines that 
it requires men of experience and vision to manu- 
facture a good piano, a high grade piano, an artistic 
piano, if you will; therefore make the comparison 
asked with the so-called piano trade papers and see 
if there is not much truth in what is said herein. 


oo°o°O--- 


About Replacements 

AILY newspapers are discussing with avidity 

the problem of what will become of the fifteen 
million Ford machines that will become trade-ins of 
second-hands by the introduction of fifteen million 
new Ford cars that are to be placed upon the mar- 
ket. The piano dealer need not worry about this. 
The fifteen million second-hand Fords that, it is 
said by some, will be thrown on the market by the 


introduction of the new Ford car, will not create any - 


more excitement or depression in the automobile field 
than did the hundreds of pianos from the H. C. Bay 
Company sold by Gimbel Brothers and which, if all 
be true that is said, have done damage to piano sell- 
ing in New York City. 
ever, as to the value of the old Ford) machines and 
the pianos from the H. C. Bay Company—that is as 
to wearing quality and values. The fellow that 
bought one of the pianos does not find as ready a 
market in the way of trade-in as dees the fellow who 
owns a Ford machine; but- piano men will talk and 
argue and waste time discussing things of this kind 
instead of going after piano sales. This may be a 
free advertisement for Ford, yet the Ford machine 


There is a difference, how- 


has been made by the free advertising and the many 
jokes about the “Tin Lizzies.” It might be that 
this reference to the piano named is a free adver- 
tisement. The Musicat Courter Extra, however, 
is liberal and willing to do anything to advance the 
selling interests of any piano. 


—oo000— 


Losing Business 

HE Radio Commission issues from Washington 

an order prohibiting the broadcasting of what 
is termed reproductive or mechanical music after 
August 21, unless so announced. While the piano 
and phonograph records may broadcast as well as 
the artists can give in person, it certainly is wrong to 
send the records over the air as original. It may 
not at present be announced that the records or music 
rolls are what they are, but the using of the names 
of the artists is misleading, for many believe what 
is implied. If the truth be told, then do the makers 
of the records and music rolls get advertising of 
value. The broadcasters seem to be letting good 
business get away from them. 


ooo 


Kimball’s Seventy Years 


HERE is reprinted elsewhere in this issue of the 


MusicaL Courter Extra an article from the 
MusicaL Courter, Thursday edition, about the 
W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago, and what it 
has done in the cause of music. This story may sur- 
prise many, for it has always been the policy of the 
Kimball Company to do what it feels is a duty 
toward music in a silent way, that is without ostenta- 
tion that might create the feeling that what was 
being done might be misinterpreted as being only for 
publicity gain. Successful enterprises do not always 
talk about what will be done, but allow what has been 
done to stand upon its own merits, to let the deed 
work its own good. When the W. W. Kimball 
Company began its work of placing pianos in the 
homes of the people seventy years ago, music was 
in its infancy in the Middle West. The piano was 
just beginning to make its way as an industry. From 
that time to the present the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany has worked and carried out its ambitions until 
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it arrived at the Concert Grand Piano stage many 
years ago. This story tells of the good work that 
has been and now is carried on in the great musical 
field. Only those who have followed these efforts 
can understand the struggles of the first decade of 
the seventy years of endeavor. What is now told 
shows how that small beginning has ripened to a 
world-wide reputation through this help and en- 
couragement to musical elevation. 


—$DOOOO— 


The Tuners’ Example 

NE thing has certainly been demonstrated by 

this convention of the National Tuners’ Asso- 
ciation. Such gatherings can be of vast influence for 
good if only the members of the associations would 
take the proceedings of the meetings as seriously 
and earnestly as do those tuners who appreciate what 
the meetings are for. 
supply houses making exhibits for the first time, 
there is added much to interest the tuners, for the 
exhibits made at this convention 


With the manufacturers and 


were instructive 


and of great value to them. The tuners indicated 
their appreciation by crowding the rooms in which 
the displays were and listening to explanations of the 
factory experts with avidity. 
shown that the exhibits by the manufacturer set the 
seal of approval on the aims of the Tuners’ Associa- 
tion. Another thing that added to the success of the 
entire programme was the fact that all displays were 
closed during the meetings. 
promptness of the members in being on time for the 
opening of the meetings, and also the promptness of 
President Deutschmann in the closing of them, thus 


With this there was 


It was remarkable the 


each side holding to the agreement of opening and 
closing. 
— 0000 


Resale Price Maintenance 


CTION on the part of the Federal Trade Com- 

mission looking towards an investigation of the 
resale price maintenance tangle promises definite 
remedial results. It is not only attacking the problem 
from a fresh point of view, but it is actually the first 
unimpassioned study of the facts of the case that 
has been attempted by any impartial body. It seems 
a logical move at this time, especially as it appears 
that neither party in the dispute is anxious for Con- 
gressional regulation. The consensus of opinion ap- 
parently is that the situation is bad enough without 
having further complications in laws that do not ade- 
quately meet all the issues involved. No one seems 
to credit Congress with having studied the situation. 
The laws now in committee, it is said, will be rather 
worse than useless. The Federal Trade Commission 
can be trusted to take a business-like view of the 
matter and offer a solution from that angle. There 
has already been too much hasty legislative action. 
Furthermore it is hoped that the report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will be complete before the 
proposed bill is brought up for action and is expected 
to cut a considerable figure in determining the stipu- 
lations that will be included in whatever form the 
law as passed finally assumes. It is the first sen- 
sible and constructive note in the entire controversy. 
The history of the resale price issue is a long narra- 
tion of irritating checks and irresolutions. Appar- 
ently every arm of the government recognized that 
any decision was likely to be severely criticised. 
There was much of the old fashioned “passing the 
buck.” The Supreme Court, to which one might 
logically look to for a resolution of the issues in- 
volved, took the attitude that its function was purely 
one of interpretation of the statutary laws—and 
there were no existing statutes which clearly covered 
the situation. Each case has been tried strictly as 
a unit, and on the grounds of “conspiracies or com- 
binations acting in restraint of trade.” The result 
has been that each manufacturer seeking to control 
the resale prices of the articles he manufactures 
must act entirely as an individual, 
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Advertising Aids in Piano Selling 


Name Value Created by Advertising Piano Names—— The 
Salesmen Do the Talking 


THIRD ARTICLE 


HERE is a vast sum of money wasted in so- 

called advertising in the piano business. A few, 
very few, manufacturers have solved the problem, 
but this comparatively successful publicity in various 
forms carries a great waste that brings no returns 
of a profitable character. What we term publicity 
does not mean what is used up in publications of the 
various kinds that represent so-called journals that 
use up space giving utterance to vapid bargain offer- 
ings, relying for the real effect on the few that main- 
tain the real character of the piano as a musical 
instrument through publicity of a constructive 
nature. 

Too many rely upon the suggestions of so-called 
experts who know nothing about the piano business, 
and who have only a misty understanding of the art 
of creating name value, and through the name value 
building to a demand for the product to be sold after 
leaving the factory and becoming merchandise. 


Selecting a Medium 

Advertising generally seems to be understood to 
mean large sums of money, without any comprehen- 
sion of the ways and means of reaching the public 
eye and mind. The various forms and kinds of ad- 
vertising combine all that is meant for attracting 
attention, whether this is sought in piano propaganda 
through journalistic publications, bill boards, the con- 
cert stage, forms of social contact, or the flashlight 
effusions found in publications without regard to the 
class of readers of the papers or magazines that 
appeal to the business man. The advertising man 
generally talks circulation without considering the 
class of people that may read the publications in 
which advertisements appear, and that means all of 
them. ; 

The piano is distributive in its needs on account 
of the various grades manufactured and classified in 
the trade into three grades, the high-grade, the me- 
dium grade and the commercial grade. The piano 
manufacturer does not seem to visualize their differ- 
ences in the effort to create a demand. The high 
grade manufacturers that have succeeded do, but the 
other grades seem to depend upon what the leaders 
do, copy all that is published by the leaders, and 
make no effort to reach the class of people that can 
pay according to their means, and generally read the 
class publications accordingly. 


Reader Classification 
Any piano man will tell you the leading newspaper 
in his own home town, and circulation will not al- 
ways make that leading position, for in many cases 
the paper with the largest circulation has the least in- 
fluence 
stand and count the great number of publications of 


One has but to study a prosperous news 


what is termed the “magazine” kind to realize the 
different kind of people that buy and read them. The 
busy business man can understand the different 
classes of people the daily papers reach, for the daily 
paper in the large city tells its own story and the 
business man, knowing his own territory, who is com- 
pelled to read one or more of them, soon absorbs the 
difference in quality as to circulation, selects this 
or that paper for his appeals in the advertising col- 
umns, and the returns for this publicity soon show 
which paper to use. This is formed upon the un- 
derstanding as te which paper is good for bargain 
offerings, “bait” misrepresentations, or the present- 
ing the high-grade leader to the people who can buy 
the high-priced name value piano. 

_ The piano man who knows this does not waste 
much money. These men, however, are not many. 


The man who wastes his money in publicity is the 
one who buys his space according to his likes or 
dislikes for a paper or those who conduct them, is 
the one who wastes his efforts and his money in fol- 
lowing his personal inclinations without regard to 
reaching the right class. If a man be a Republican 
he will not patronize a Democratic paper and vice- 
versa. This carries out to those who dislike some 
one on the paper that is with him in his political 


. views, or will not condemn a competitor for being 


unethical in what he says about pianos carried by 
the one offended, and this through all the many com- 
plications of seeking the best advertising mediums, 
without depending upon circulation claims that are 
generally false. 

All these, however, are but generalities as applied 
to publicity. The piano trade today presents a divi- 
sion that the piano man must recognize. _The manu- 
facturer must naturally seek the natural field for 
exploiting the name of his piano, while the dealer is 
confined to his own territory, which is limited to a 
comparatively small area. In his appropriations for 
publicity he should be careful as to the amount he 
spends and do that spending with care, studying the 
national appeals of the manufacturers he buys from, 
thus creating what we might term the “tie-up” be- 
tween the advertising of the manufacturer with his 
own publicity. 


Territorial Concentration 

The manufacturer never seems to realize that the 
best appeal in a national way is right in the territory 
in which his dealers work—the effort is made to 
cover the whole country, through expensive mediums, 
instead of carefully selecting the ones that fit in 
with the local advertising of the dealer. If the manu- 
facturer would but study his territorial franchises, 
and this means all grades of products, and study the 
different pursuits of the people, that is, as to terri- 
torial groups, whether agricultural, manufacturing, 
stock-raising or other pursuits that provide incomes, 
then he can arrive at some conclusions as to what 
percentage of pianos he should look to his representa- 
tive dealer to sell, he then can comprehend how much 
the newspaper published in any single territory can 
aid in his national advertising. 


The Country Press 

Few seem to realize the little cost there is in the 
buying space and obtaining the influence of the so- 
called country papers. Let us study this through 
information obtained from reliable sources, one being 
the American Press Association. 

The Country Press, so-called, has been recognized 
as of great power, and the effort will be made to 
show the piano manufacturer the value of these 
mediums. Leaving aside the tie-up that exists be- 
tween the national advertising obtained as between 
the manufacturer and the dealer through the so-called 
trade papers, let us show how the country papers 
provide the tie-up as between the piano makers, the 
dealers and the people—all the different classes of 
people, we might say, with the country press as the 
medium. 

If the reader will go back to the table giving the 
incomes of the people of this country in the last 
article of this series, divide those incomes as to the 
thousands of the ‘rich and the millions below the 
high-grade possibilities in piano selling, there will be 
given a basis for what follows. 


As an implication of what the possibilities are 
in reaching possible piano prospects or in build- 
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ing to the desire for a piano, a recent survey of 
40,266 farm houses shows that 13,844 have 
pianos. These figures are ample evidence of 
what is afforded through the entire country 
to piano dealers and through piano dealers to 
the piano industry through proper development 
of small town markets. This survey of over 
40,000 farm houses does not, of course, cover 
the entire country, but it is sufficient to indicate 
that a proper campaign instituted through the 
medium of the country newspapers not only 
reaches the rural districts, but also the small 
towns. 


What $200,000 Could Buy 

There has been considerable interest manifested 
in the piano trade in what is termed the “National 
Advertising Campaign,” costing $200,000. Just how 
much of the fund of the campaign is absorbed by the 
publications of the country is a matter of conjecture. 
It may be stated, and this on the authority of one 
of the best known advertising concerns of the coun- 
try which confines its work directly to country papers, 
that for $200,000 an advertiser can run a 26 
insertion campaign in about 2,500 country news- 
papers of ten 5-inch advertisements, eight 10- 
inch advertisements and eight 20-inch adver- 
tisements, reaching at least 3,500,000 families 
each insertion, or 91,000,000 families with 26 in- 
sertions. This estimate is based on 30 cents as 
the average rate for one inch, and an average 
of 1,500 circulation for each paper. 

The advertising man can, with this as a basis of 
figuring and utilizing the table from the Atlantic 
Monthly presented in a recent article, arrive at some 
estimate of what it would cost to .utilize the country 
papers to reach the mass of farms with 26 insertions 
in 2,500 country newspapers. It must be borne in 
mind that circulation of these country newspapers is 
limited, the average allowing 1,500 ‘circulation for 
each paper. 

This seems to be small when we find advertisers 
using space in publications that claim circulations of 
over 1,000,000. If country newspaper circulation is 
placed against this great circulation without any re- 
gard for the people that read them, then is that ad- 
vertising man at fault with himself. The publication 
of great circulation is of many pages, and if there is 
40 per cent. of reading matter and 60 per cent. adver- 
tising in a publication of over one or two hundred 
pages, the percentage of readers for each page will 
run far below the percentage of the country news- 
paper. 

Pay More—and Get Less 

One of the largest advertisers in this country made 
the statement not long ago that in one of the great 
publications with millions claimed as circulation, that 
the raising of advertising with the increase in cir- 
culation was not fair; that with the increase in cir- 
culation the value of the page decreased. An in- 
crease in the number of pages in advertising brings 
about a less percentage of reading matter, and as the 
paper increased in circulation and number of pages of 
advertising there should be a decrease as to rates 
for advertising for the reason that the more adver- 
tising and the more pages of reading matter, the less 
value could be placed upon the advertising. An ad- 
vertisement along with 50 or 100 pages of advertise- 
ments loses its value in the same ratio as the num- 
ber of advertisements increase. 

This is not intended as an argument against na- 
tional advertising. The Musicat Courter Extra 
believes in national advertising as that is understood, 
but it firmly believes that there should be a tie-up 
between national advertising and the country papers. 
Each country paper has its own local influence. , 


A Short Cut to Buyers 
The readers of country newspapers see the adver- 
tisements that are in them. A new advertisement of 
a foreign concern such as a piano will attract atten- 
tion and will be read, and as that advertisement is 
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continued there will be built up a name value in that 
particular territory that can not be erased or lost. 
To create interest in the piano is not accomplished 
by short cuts, generally speaking, yet there is a short 
cut to the small town and farm people through the 
country newspaper. These local papers are read for 
the news that is given of a personal nature, for the 
happenings of the county or counties where they cir- 
culate and it does not require a great amount of space 
to do this. What is done in a large city by page ad- 
vertisements at great expense could be brought to 
small cost in a country newspaper and it would reach 
people in the territory in just as effective a manner 
as rotogravure pages used by piano houses in great 
dailies. 

The money it costs to exploit pianos in New York 
or Chicago, or cities like Cleveland, Buffalo, St. 
Louis and other like centers, presents an appeal of 
great intensity and cost. There is a question whether 
the national advertising referred to could give re- 
sults out of the great centers without the assistance 
of the advertising of the dealers in the same centers. 


Advertising as an Investment 

An authority as to the country newspapers states : 

“When you use Country Newspapers to reach the 
Small Town and Farm market your advertising is an 
investment. 

“One knows that his sales story is read by every 
Country Newspaper subscriber in the Small Towns 
and on the Farms. We know, too, that the Small 
Town and Farm families will consider a piano 
through this method, and the local dealers will con- 
tribute their influence to the success of such adver- 
tising in their local newspaper. 

“In short, advertising in Country Newspapers is 
surrounded by every favorable circumstance ; all ele- 
ments for the success of advertising are marshalled 
in the favor of the one using this medium. Country 
Newspapers are channels of advertising investment.” 
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That the small town and farm folk have money 
and are spending it since they are better buyers of 
automobiles, building material, stationary fixtures, 
clothing and a thousand other products, there natur- 
ally follows belief that the piano, if properly pre- 
sented, can obtain its fair share of what we term 
business. 

There is a belief that our rural districts are not 
worked as they should by the piano dealers. The 
manufacturers can not control this under the present 
conditions. They could, however, control the ter- 
ritory in which they decide to have their piano of 
name value, and in this way could bring the dealer 
to a better understanding of name value and bring 
greater returns as to the percentage of pianos sold 
according to the population. The manufacturer, as 
has been said, does not have to cover the entire coun- 
try. He can take this or that territory, and by util- 
izing country newspapers can assist the dealer and 
in giving this assistance he is sharing with the dealer 
in the expense, for always there must be considered 
the fact that the expense of advertising is borne by 
the ultimate purchaser. The great thing to do in 
this is to bear in mind that the manufacturer, to be 
independent, should carry on the burden of this 
advertising which naturally passes on to the dealer 
and from the dealer to the last buyer. 

Efforts have been made, as has been said before, 
to bring about a working agreement between the 
manufacturer and the dealer as to the local adver- 
tising on a 50-50 basis. If, however, the manufac- 
turer should decide to own himself the name value 
that assists in selling pianos in any given territory, 
he can obtain decided help through utilizing the coun- 


try papers. 
The Automobile and the Country Press 


Just as an argument, and to show how the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, or at least some of them, 
create name value and sales, here is a letter that car- 
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ries conviction in that it is written by the President 
of the General Motors Corporation and tells its own 
story. 


I believe in the country weekly. J believe that no matter 
in the United States is more throughly read, or has more 
influence than the pages of these home town papers. 

ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
President, General Motors Corp. 


This service is being supplied by the American 
Press Association for the General Motors Company. 

There may be piano men and especially piano 
manufacturers who may wish to gain further infor- 
mation. They may obtain this by writing to the 
American Press Association, which has assisted the 
writer with information for this series of articles. 

This is not intended as an advertisement for the 
American Press Association, but is intended to aid 
the manufacturers to solve the problem of creating 
name value and increasing sales in any given territory 
throughout the country, and that at little expense. 


—oocoo— 


The U.S. Tax Collector 
Comes Back for More 


HE Board of Tax Appeals in a recent decision 

handed down on an appeal by an instalment 
dealer of Baltimore, Blum’s Inc., has clearly restated 
an issue that has long been a worry to the piano 
dealer, as well as others operating. instalment busi- 
nesses. 

The ruling is in effect a statement that Congress 
in authorizing instalment dealers to make income 
returns on the instalment basis, as defined in the 
Revenue Act of 1926, did so without knowing fully 
what it was doing. Those taxpayers who have 
changed their income reporting processes from the 








Idealists 


Every Stieff craftsman is an Idealist helping to fashion perfect 
models of beauty—artistic piano-fortes. 


It is unnecessary to tell the visitor to the Stieff Plant why Chas. M. Stieff, Inc., has grown and prospered since 
1842, why the Stieff piano is preferred by music lovers, why its tone quality, responsiveness of action and durability 


are unequalled. 


The visitor always carries away a deep impression of tradition—a feeling that the Stieff craftsmen are a group 
of Idealists—not mere cogs in a wheel but men who have grown old in their service, who find joy in their work, 
who are happy in their surroundings, whose devotion to their work is reflected in the coordination of the efforts 


of every man in the Stieff Plant. 


If you are interested in a fine leader we have an interesting proposition to dealers in some 
open territory and we would welcome a request for information. 


Stieff Hall 


No obligation is incurred 


Chas. M. Stieff, Inc. 


315 N. Howard Street 


Baltimore 
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old straight accrual method to the new one now have 
to face the disagreeable prospect of being compelled 
to pay double taxes on a large portion of their 
yearly incomes for perhaps each year they have re- 
turned income reports on an instalment sales basis. 

The history of the instalment income reporting is 
given at some length in an article appearing in an- 
other part of this issue of the Musicat COURIER 
Extra. It is sufficient here to say that the matter 
was first started by a clause in the Revenue Act of 
1918. 

Under the straight accrual system it will be re- 
membered the instalment dealer was compelled to 
consider as income all of the face value of all sales 
made by him, whether these were made on an instal- 
ment or cash sale basis. The instalment clause came 
as a long sought boon inasmuch as it enabled the 
dealer to make a straight report on the actual moneys 
received by him during the year rather than on the 
money which he was to receive in the next few years 
to come in the form of instalment payments. 


Initial Difficulties 

However, the method to be employed in calculat- 
ing the amount of tax due under this new system 
was not at all clearly defined with the result that 
many dealers who attempted to follow it had their 
reports rejected by the Income Tax Board. Appeal 
followed appeal, and due to the lack of any definitive 
action on the part of Congress in its revenue bills 
for following years many of the cases are still, 
after seven years, in doubt. In 1926 Congress, no 
doubt with a laudable desire to clear up the situation, 
made its ruling more specific, but also made its 
mandates retroactive back to 1918. 

The new law means in short that any dealer who 
has changed to the instalment form of income re- 
porting is likely to have his previous income reports 
reviewed back that far, and in all likelihood be pre- 
sented with an additional bill for taxes on instalment 
payments for which he has already paid one tax. 

The first case affecting the piano trade that at- 
tracted any considerable attention was that of B. F. 
Todd, a piano dealer of Philadelphia, who pleaded 
his case at considerable length before the Board of 
Tax Appeals. The Todd case came up before the 
Board in 1925, although the subject of litigation was 
additional taxes levied on his reports for three or 
four years previous. 

The Board at that time refused to consider his 

1 


, 
plea alleging 


that the instalment method of tax re- 
The 1926 


turns was not recognized by statute. 
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Revenue Bill supplied the legality for this method 
without in the slightest degree alleviating its most 
obnoxious feature. 

The issues in the Blum case which has just been 
decided were clear and well defined. They repre- 
sented in fact a situation which might stand as 
typical for the entire instalment world. The state- 
ment of the Board of Appeals on the other hand was 
equally clear and well defined. It pointed out that 
the present regulations did not provide for any de- 
ductions in the way of previous payments on instal- 
ment receipts and insisted that each year reported 
under the instalment system of income returns would 
have to stand as a unit, disregarding any previous 
conditions under the former system. 


An Obvious Injustice 

There has been much talk bandied about, in the 
piano business as well as in other lines, concerning 
action that would be initiated towards the clearing 
up of this situation. It seems even to the disinter- 
ested bystander that a great hardship is being per- 
petrated on the business world by the shortsighted- 
ness of those who are paid to make the laws of the 
land. 

The position of the Board of Tax Appeals, in 
standing firm against the implied, though not specific- 


ally stated intention of Congress, seems equally 


strange. It does not seem as though so definite a 
difference could be allowed to exist between two 
allied departments of the United States. That, how- 
ever, seems to be the case. And as for those who 
have been promising action, with vague talks of 
political lobbies at Washington, their efforts have 
either been of the “underground” variety, or have 
been non-existent. 

Rolling back the years we find a lesson in his- 
tory. There was once a man in the piano industry 
who boasted that he could call Senators and Con- 
gressmen “by their front names,” but there is no 
record of any great legislative boon conferred on the 
industry through this astounding bit of ability. 
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Has Someone Been “Asleep”: 

The Musricat Courter Extra feels that some- 
one has been lax in allowing this situation to go so 
far. Practically the entire retail piano business is 
conducted on an instalment basis. In fact it was in 
the piano industgy that the instalment system started. 
Its interests are clearly at stake in this affair. What 
has been done to protect’it in this affair? Why is 
it that Congress in its deliberations was not made 
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aware of this potential injustice that was to be 
wreaked on one of the oldest and most honored busi- 
nesses of the country? 

The Musicat Courter Extra professes that if 
any efforts have been made to clear up this matter it 
has not heard of them. Possibly the Musicar 
Courter Extra is at fault, and those who should 
have this matter in hand have been working, and 
are working to clear it up. If so it will be only too 
glad to give a complete account of what has been 
done. 

Until such evidence is forthcoming, however, the 
Musica Courter Extra charges either ignorance, 
sloth or negligence on the part of those who are paid 
to take care of the business interests of the music 
industries and trade on a national scale, in allowing 
matters to reach this state without even an attempt 
to organize formal protest on a scale large enough to 
compel remedial action. 

OOOOO— 
Baldwin for San Mateo Hotel 

The San Francisco house of the Baldwin Piano Company 
has sold a large Baldwin concert grand piano to the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, San Mateo. 
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with the enduring metal action 
—undoubtedly the greatest “‘selling 
point” that dealers can advance. 


Made at Holland, Michigan, by 
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Backed by a Real Sales Plan! 


OTH winners! 


The new “Packard Free Piano Lesson” Adver- 


vertising Service—and the Louis XVI Period Grand. Two 
first links in the Sales Plan—but mighty important ones! For 
dealers who desire to quickly, effectively, inexpensively, yet surely 
increase business, the Portfolio pictured here will prove a gold mine 
of ideas and profitable sales material. And the Art Grand, with 
Bench to match, exquisite, delightful—splendid tone and ample 
volume in small size—priced but little higher than the regular 5 ft. 


style, will be a real sales booster. 


Write now for free Dealers’ Portfolio and more about the new Art Grand 


: The Packard Piano Co. 


l Suckard 


3320 Packard Avenue 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Packard Style XX § ft. Grand— 
Made in Mahogany, lacquered, 
Bench to match, 
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in YOUR WINDOW 


and Bring BUYERS Into Your Store 


Spear’s Music House, Rome, New York, 
sells two SONG BIRDS from 
3-Day Window Display 


HE new Blue Ribbon SONG BIRD probably is the only piano in 
the trade that, solely through a window display, will bring buyers 
Sel into the store. How many of us have said that small pianos would 
net be sold to any extent in the smaller towns! Yet, when Spear’s Music 
House, in a town of some 27,000 placed a Song Bird in their window, they 
sold that and another like it within three days. In addition, they gained 
some prospects whom it should be possible to close later. It is a significant 
fact that these Song Birds were sold to people this dealer had previously 
tried to interest in ordinary pianos, but without success. 


You, too, Will Sell People Whom You 
Formerly Could Not Even 


Interest in Ordinary Pianos 


Those dealers who control the exclusive agency for the Blue Ribbon Line 
find that they are selling customers easily, who before could not even be 
interested in ordinary pianos. People today want something new in pianos 
—something distinctive—pianos designed like fine furniture. 


This Is Why BLUE RIBBON Pianos 
Sell 


The stunning new finishes to harmonize with furnishings of fine homes— 
the new smartness of line—the personality of each model—that is the com- 
bination which accounts for the salability of Blue Ribbon Pianos. That is 
the reason this new line, with its background of twenty-seven years of 
piano craft, has come to the fore so rapidly. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES, TERMS AND 
EXCLUSIVE TERRITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


If your territory is open, we have a wonderful proposition. 


THE HOBART M. CABLE COMPANY 


Builders of Fine Pianos Since 1900 


1323 Factory Street La Porte, Indiana 








The HOBART M. CABLE BLUE RIBBON 
PUT A SONG BIRD 


‘or ho 
00 » i 
conse 1 
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eet 
signe 


LINE«s. 


The Patrician 
5 foot 2 inch baby grand 
A model 
charm, both as to case de- 
De- 
Hobart 


of inexpressible 


sign and tone quality 
signed and built by 
M. Cable 


cra ‘tsmen. 


The Aristocrat 
An interpreting piano—4 
feet 4 inches 


high. Brings 


the playing of the masters 
to appreciative, 


folk, who 


music-loving 
lack 
study 


themselves 
the necessary time fo 


and practice 


The Conservatory 


homes with larger 
or colleges, schools, 
rvatories of music, 


and other public institu 


tions, this artistic model—4 


inches high—is de 


The Song Bird 


Only 3 feet 8 inches high. 
A baby upright with the 
high standards of perfection 


that mark it as a Hobart 


The Gold Medal 
g so much in- 
genuine Hohart 
Blue 
dels carry this 


eplica of the 


Ribbon 
three-inch 
original gold 


Hobart M 


e instruments for su 


1 awarded 


veTiority Customers cannot 
ass by the conspicuous 
bright gold of the medal 
and the rich blue of the rib 
bons without inquiring what 
it’s all about This gives 
you a splendid opening for 


talk. 


your sales 
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Controversy equalizes fools and wise men in the same way,—and the fools know it. 


An Address to the Tuners Gathered in 
New York—The Evolution of Tun- 
ing—The Rambler Propounds a Con- 
undrum—‘*What Would Happen to 
the Piano Industry If All Tuners 
Became Piano Salesmen?P” 

week in New 


something thai makes one be- 


The convention of the piano tuners last 
York 
lieve in the association ideal, proving that such a body as the 
National 
tion, for those who attend were in earnest, are desirous of 
their business, and elevating it through 


was a great success, 


Piano Tuners’ Association can be made to func- 
doing good for 
methods that attract and teach, creating a respect for the 
work of the members, and bringing educational and uplift- 
ing methods into play. 

The Rambler saw and heard much about this body that 
created a new interest in the question as to whether an as- 
sociation could be made to bring relief, for there has been 
no such demonstration as this gathering of piano men, for 
tuners are piano man, and impels whatever doubt that may 
have been present at times through the lack of functioning 
power in the Chamber of Commerce as it now is to disap- 
pear. 

The growth of the tuners’ association is one of astonish- 
ment. There was a time not so long ago that The Rambler 
talked with the association, which consisted of one member. 
It was one man who believed that the tuners needed an asso- 
ciation that would do good, that would raise the tuner from 
the position of a mechanic, would create a respect for the 


art, for tuning a piano properly is an art possessed by com- 


paratively few, and which carries with it a dignity that is 


only now becoming recognized. 


This one man was and is Charles Deutschmann, and in 
this successful meeting his work is shown. 
This gathering of tuners who have come here of their 


own will, at their own expense, for the good of the art, 
making sacrifices that many do not realize, is for the better- 
ment of their calling 


The Tuner as Teacher 

The Rambler has always held the tuning of pianos in 
high respect. Whatever has come to him during the past 
forty or fifty years can be credited to the teachings of the 
tuners in the piano houses he engaged in the selling of 
pianos. When The Rambler began selling pianos at retail 
I days his first instructions in selling were 
»btained 
His first 
knowledge 


foregathering 


from the tuners in the piano houses he worked in. 
this work with a lack of 
After a weeks he 


learning about pianos. 


experiences in were 


as to the piano itself. few 


with the tuners, 


f gloom that surrounded his first efforts in piano 


deep and dark. But as he gathers knowledge 


tuners he gained confidence, and then the tuners 


began 


giving him live prospects, he became through the 


success 
learned t the tuners come in personal contact with 


who owned pianos, and through these contacts they 


gained prospects, but with that blindness that is alive today 
by giving in prospects to their 
it meant nothing to them in the way of profit, 
silence, and allowed the sales- 
best 


they held the way 


that caused 


member of the tuners’ 


Rambler a knowledge 


respect what the one associa- 


—OLIveR WENDELL Howes. 


tion that has held to this day. This convention proves what 
one man can start through his own momentum and ambi- 
tion. It has been a hard fight. It must be acknowledged 
that the greatest efforts were expended in bringing the tun- 
ers themselves to a realization of what this all meant. Mr. 
Deutschmann stood to his work, never let up, and during his 
early efforts he was met on all sides of the piano business 
by opposition, not only from the tuners who believed noth- 
ing could be done that would be of benefit to them, but he 
was faced with the opposition of the manufacturers and the 
dealers themselves, for to them the association 
sumed the complexion of a union, a something that would 


idea as- 


give trouble. 
The Tuner’s Ideals 

Today we find that the real aim of the tuners was not 
only to do good to and for themselves, but to build to a 
better understanding of what the work of the tuners really is, 
the making of pianos better, of training the ears of the 
people to an appreciation of what true tone is, and creating 
through this the desire for better piano tone and music. 

Much is yet to be done in this direction, as President 
Deutschmann told in his address, and which will come to a 
complete understanding as the association grows, adding 
to its membership and keeping to the true line of improve- 
ment and the doing good for music. 

The Rambler told of his early experiences in the being 
taught about the mechanical construction of the piano and 
how he gained in his selling experiences through the aid of 
tuners. That has always been with him in all his endeavors 
to do in his then work of selling pianos. 

One selling experience made a success by utilizing tuners 
may be of interest in that it brought about a desire that the 
ability of the tuner should be recognized by the employer, 
and that in the way of bringing in prospects for the sales- 
men to work on. 


The First Rural Piano Selling 

Just before the Spanish-American war, while working in 
the South, it was planned to try the scheme of carrying 
the piano to the people in the rural districts. That kind of 
work then was being carried on by the sewing machine men, 
the steel range men, and had proven a success. The plan 
was broached to The Rambler by no less a man than H. D. 
Cable, who wanted to give this a fair and positive trial. 

The Rambler was given full reign, and laid his plans. A 
carload of pianos would be shipped into a small town, ware- 
rooms rented, and then began the first work of prospect 
hunting. With a force of men and two tuners with ability 
to repair pianos, the work started. The first thing that was 
done was to canvass the territory for tuning orders and re- 
This gave a full and accurate knowledge of the 
That was the opening 


pair jobs. 
pianos in the homes of the people. 
necessary to gather prospects, for the tuners in their work 
learned all different families, those who 
owned pianos and those who did not have pianos. The 
they 


soon about the 
tuners gvere given a commission for each instrument 
aided in selling, and the tunings and repairs practically paid 
for their time. 


Plan Stopped by War 

The plan was a success, but the declaration of war stopped 
the work. This made more positive the belief of The Ram- 
bler that the tuners could do more good for the selling force 
when they were lifted out of the mechanic class and given 
more encouragement than door bell ringing could bring. In 
other ways this belief was fostered. 

After The Rambler left the selling field and entered into 
his present work, and in many discussions with the President 
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of the Tuners’ association, the inducing piano dealers to 
take this method of arriving at piano sales by bringing the 
tuners in close contact with the selling organization, he is 
today all the more positive in his belief that the tuners 
could be good piano salesmen themselves. But one thought 
always presented; what if all tuners should become piano 
salesmen there would come a time when we would have no 
tuners and then what would become of the piano manufac- 
turers and the dealers? If no tuners existed, how many 
pianos could we manufacture and sell? As pianos last for- 
ever, or almost always, there would be a compelling of the 
tuner-salesmen to go back to their work or allow it to be- 
come a lost art. 

This suggestion is but an illustration of what the work 

without tuning, pianos would be 
With this responsibility the work 


of the tuners really means 
a nothing, could not be. 

of the tuners shows its importance to the piano industry and 
It always has been the fault of the tuners themselves 
To this, 
however, we must acknowledge that the tuners are awaken- 
ing to this fact, and this is giving them that confidence that 
has brought by their work to its present high standing, and 


trade. 
that their art has not been recognized as it should. 


which is proven by this convention. 

The manufacturers recognize the force of the tuners’ as- 
sociation: the dealers are awakening to the value of the 
tuners in selling, and there is that respect shown the tuners 
in the selling organizations that brings them to be accepted 
as part of the selling force necessary to the bringing of 
prospects into the prospect files and the gaining of a com- 
mission that gives encouragement. 

It may take a long time to make piano salesmen of the 
tuners to the extent that no pianos will be manufactured, 
but it might happen, for unless the pianos are tuned they 
can not be sold, and by the same gesture if pianos are not 
sold the piano factories can not run. 


Tuning Is an Art 

So as the mind goes back forty or fifty years when the 
tuning of pianos was regarded as a necessary evil, the 
tuner a mechanic, we come to the present day with the rec- 
ognition of tuning as an art, and the placing of these men 
in their true position in the manufacturing and selling of 
pianos. 

With this comes the building to a recognition on the part 
of the people that pianos must be kept in tune to hear real 
music. Mr. Deutschmann presented a rather deplorable con- 
dition in his address, but it is no more stupendous than his 
first efforts to induce tuners to join an association. If that 
could be done, the work of the tuners will bring about this 
understanding of the people that pianos must be tuned. 

In proof of all this let it be known that the tuners’ con- 
vention held in New York City has brought the attention of 
the daily papers to the fact that the tuners have assembled 
in the Metropolis, and the news has been told to the millions 
of readers of the necessity of pianos being tuned, something 
that the music trade association 
meetings up to this time as far as space is concerned. 

That means the tuners’ association is a success, will con- 


has not come to any of 


tinue to be a success, and as the membership multiplies and 
the good work goes on, there will be added here and there 
more pianos in tune, the life of the tuner made better, more 
satisfactory and that respect shown for the calling that 
will be of greater satisfaction than can be visioned at this 
time. 

The record of the growth of the National Association of 
Piano Tuners in membership and prestige is one that aston- 
ishes the investigator. There is a remarkable illustration 
of how the continuous effort of one man, operating for the 
most part without assistance from those who should have 
been most anxious to aid, can build into a fine and helpful 
organization a body of men who previously were never 
accorded their proper meed of consideration. Today, many 
reforms in practise are to be laid up to the credit of the 
Tuners’ Association. President Deutschmann’s speech, while 
accurate in all respects, is yet an incomplete record of what 
the Tuners’ Association has accomplished in the years of 
its existence. 

One thing should always be kept in mind by all piano 
men—if there be no tuners there will be no pianos, plagiariz- 
ing on the slogan of the Packard factory as to harmony: 
“If there be no harmony in the factory there will be no 
harmony in the piano.” ‘This applies to associations as well. 
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A Beautiful Window Display of the 
Aeolian Company That Carries Out 
the Artistic Ideals Which Have Al- 
ways Been the Basis of the En- 
deavors of the Aeolian Company— 
How the Aeolian Company Through 
the Visuola Is Reaching Out to the 
Children. 


There are few piano dealers that seem to realize the im- 
show window to attract the attention of 
The mere placing of a grand piano in the 
Generally the lid of 


portance of the 
the passer-by. 
window is a bare and unexciting thing. 
the grand piano is raised, giving the instrument a barn-like 
appearance, a something that is unnatural, for the grand 
piano is never raised in the home. Probably the top of 
the average grand piano in the home is utilized to carry 
objects much the same as is a drawing-room table. Or, if 
the piano be in the home of a musician the instrument is 
utilized as a good place to pile sheet music upon; or if it 
be a reproducing piano, to carry a load of music rolls that 
are being used, or to carry a lamp or vase for flowers, so 
that the display of a grand piano with the lid raised takes 
on anything but the lines of beauty the instrument shows 
when it stands in its normal position with the lid down as 
always seen in the home. 

To properly dress a show window in a piano store re- 
quires something akin to genius. Few windows The Rarn- 
bler has ever seen give a display that really spells piano. 
Manufacturers prepare expensive and high-priced window 
cards that give the name of a piano, and as the dealer may 
have several of them there is no attempt to give these cartls 
a working value as advertising, for there generally are sev- 
eral of them, accompanied by other articles to sell, such as 
the phonograph, the radio, music rolls and other things 
that the dealer seems to feel necessary, just as in the mak- 
ing of an advertisement by encumbering the display with a 
lot of names of the same instruments or adjuncts, one name 
killing the other, instead of attempting to confine the space 
that costs so much money to the exploitation of the one 
dealer should endeavor to bring about—that of 
attracting to the leading article the dealer endeavors to 
sell—the piano. The side lines should be given space in 
the show window in like manner—each display to be con- 
fined to the one object, and this strikes the eye and then 


object the 


the mind of the passer-by. 


A Fine June Bride Window 

The Rambler confesses that the most striking show win- 
dow that has stood out in the mind for a long time was 
simple and yet direct in the object of attracting the people 
passing by, and that window dressed by the Cable Piano 
Company in Chicago several years ago. The window spave 
was not conducive to any elaborate display, but in June of 
that year, for the first time, The Rambler saw a dressing 
that. was clear and clean cut, the showing of a grand piano 
with a beautiful bride’s bouquet with its long ribbons of 
white, and this brought to mind at once the June wedding 
and the grand piano as a wedding gift. 

This scheme has been used often since that time. The 
Rambler does not know whether the idea was original with 
the Cable Piano Company or not, but the whole conception 
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and the manner the surroundings were handled appealed 
to the eye and mind with distinctive force for a long time. 

The Aeolian Company, in its wonderful New York store, 
has a show window that is not a show window, being but a 


utilizing of the warerooms to as much an extent that allows 


The SEOLIAN. COMPANY 


FOREMOST MAKERS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 1m THE WORLD 


Fifth Avenue & Fifty Fourth Street 


in BROOKLYN 
11 Flatbush Ave. 


In FORDHAM 
270 E. Fordham Rd: 





‘TB Wever Grand Duncan Phyfe Model, an Art case 
im am cxqursite combmation of mabogany 


The Weber 


Grand ‘Piano 


Of = of the name of Weber in almost any 

. part of the civilized world recalls instantly the 
attributes of a great piano. The excellencies of the 
Weber—uts illustrious history, the golden beauty of the 
“Weber-tone”, the superfine Weber craftsmanship—have 
become a tradition 
Today, new cases of Art and Period design, after the 
manner of the great furniture craftsmen, give the Weber 
Piano a new distinction that no other instruments enjoy 
Developed in a wide variety of beautiful models, they 
bring an added note of charm to the most carefully de- 
corated room. 


Your Piano accepted in part exchange 
CONVENIENT TERMS 


The SEOLIAN, COMPANY 7 
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of wonderful conceptions in window dressings. Probably 
no piano house gives as much attention to this work as does 
the Aeolian Company. Elaborate displays have marked this 
form of piano propaganda ever since the Forty-second street 


building was completed. In the new Fifth avenue building 


RE wr) thu 


there is a window that admits of greater displays on accou 
“| 





of the Fifty-fourth street windows. The window that is 


shown herewith gives some faint idea of the arriving at 
what The Rambler believes to be the most artistic and per- 
fect display of pianos ever conceived that has come within 
his view. This window is not probably as elaborate as some 


that have distinguished these efforts of the Aeolian Com- 
pany, but the illustration gives the scheme without the color 
that is massed around the instruments, and this color scheme 
not of 


that engulfing character that too often combines to 


distract the eye from the object most sought for, that of 


showing the beauties of the piano shown. This is all the 


more distinctive in this window display, for the three instru- 


ments exhibited are art models of true period designs, and 
a wrong note as to color would destroy the ensemble in a 
way that would kill the effort to attract the eyes of those 
who would be prospective purchasers, and yet would extend 
to those who would receive encouragement as to the piano 


as a home necessity. 


A Subtle Tie-up 
The instruments displayed are two Weber grands and one 
Duo-Art—the Aeolian The 
center piano has the lid raised, while the two on 


Steinway leaders in the line. 
other 
the floor level have the lids down. The raising of the lid 
of the center piano shows the decorations on the under side. 
The names of these instruments are not displayed; there 
is no effect of commercialism, yet that commercialism stands 
out unconsciously as one studies the window, endeavoring 
to find where an improvement might be suggested to the 
mind, and leaving one standing submerged in the beauty of 
the display, the conception of the color scheme, the utilizing 
of the notes of that a 
with the color schemes of the period models in a way that 


color in a combination harmonizes 
gives that restful feeling one finds in the study of a display 
of pictures hung by one who really knows art. 

At the time this window display was opened to the public, 
that means those who pass on the east side of Fifth avenue, 
and to be seen by those on the street in automobiles and 
busses, there appeared in the New York daily papers the 
advertisement that is herewith reproduced in a greatly re- 
duced size. 
mind combine that 
effects. 
combination, in the two, of the Weber pianos displayed and 
shown in the window and the plea as to the Weber piano 
in the 


taken this in 


with the show 


Let one who has not 


show window window There is a 


news-window propaganda. There is no reading 
matter in the show window, but let any one read the: text 
of the advertisement, and this appeals in what is being said 
to the hard-boiled piano man, and it will be assumed that 
there is a tie-up as to the window dressing and the news- 
paper dressing of an appeal as to the quality of the Weber 
piano that does not arrive as does the show window display, 
yet the two work and combine in a way that is unusual. 
The Rambler does not know whether this was an attempt 
to give the two a coherent effect, yet to The Rambler there 
is that effect upon his time worn piano mind that is dis 
tinctive and subtle, and the which must appeal to those who 
make the effort to study the direct influence of publicity 
propaganda on the mind of the public. To attract, as does 
the Aeolian Company, to the highest character of the piano 
and its place in music, to keep up to the high standards 
of the Aeolian publicity work, which must be in accord with 


the instruments offered the public, requires genius that is 
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of unexcelled ability on the part of those who do this work, 
art work, if you please. 

It but shows the ambitions of the head of the great in- 
stitution; for years H. B. Tremaine has led in this distinctive 
work in all its devious branches, for the show window dis- 
plays of the Aeolian Company but indicate what the other 
lines of artistic propaganda are and how they must all com- 
bine in the one dominant idea, the Aeolian Company must 
stand with the elect in artistic piano efforts, and then must 
strive to be the leader. 

When one goes back over the last quarter of a century 
there is borne in on the mind that the Aeolian Company 
has always taken the artistic side in all it does, and this 
does not mean the middle or near approach to the highest, 
but stands out as the one house of pianos that attempts the 
highest achievements as to the piano and all that word means. 

Musically the Aeolian house has never approached the 
cheap or the middle course, but always has given what it at- 
tempts the highest artistic touches, and gives to the musical 
world something new—endeavors that mark that institution 
as something more than mere piano manufacturers and sell- 
ers. Music has been the dominant note in all this, and 
never has there been a broken effort for the standing to the 
highest in music has led to the ends sought, the adhering to 
all that is classic given unto the window dressing, which 
bespeaks a Beethoven standard as the arranging to the ends 
sought. 

The Aeolian Company has done a great work in this—it 
has created desires on the part of those who would com- 
pete to do as best they could to follow these incentives given 
by the art endeavors that has brought a change in the work 
of selling musical instruments. The building up to the pres- 
ent Duo-Art instrument is but one of the many evidences 
of what good music can do to assist in the ambitions set by 
the Aeolian Company. There is nothing that grates in the 
policies of the Aeolian Company in all it does that strikes 
harder, it would seem, than a false note here or there— 
what is done must be perfect, or as near perfect as it is 
possible to attain. 


Educating the People 


was created and made to enter the music 
That resolved itself to the Duo-Art and 
As the 


appeared other efforts that always bore the inscription of 


The 


life of the world. 


Pianola 


its library of music rolls. Pianola advanced there 
educating the people to an admiration for the highest forms 
of music. All know what the Aeolian Company has done in 
Yet it seemed as though there was some- 
thing to round out this great work. 
people, the musicians, were brought to realize this great am- 


this direction. 


needed The grown 


bition, for it not only had its effect in this country, but 
spread into the dark and unknown regions where people had 
no opportunities of hearing the great artists of the world of 
music. The one lacking link to this was in the arriving at 
the minds and understanding of the little ones, those little 
people who stand alone because few realize the rapidity of 
the growth of the mental processes of the little people “who 
What damage this trite say- 


‘ 


should be seen and not heard.” 


ing has done is comparable only to the application of “Rome 


was not built in a day,” that refuge of lazy people who 


want to always put off to tomorrow what should be done 
today. 

An understanding of what the little ones can absorb, their 
keen and intuitive comprehension which always has been 
discounted by we older and not much wiser grown-ups, and 
this much wiser only in the experience and training that 
years have brought to bear, must be discredited and the little 


minds approached with respect and confidence. 


Reaching the “Little People” 

This phase of music now is being taken up by the Aeolian 
Company in the Visuola teaching process that is being made 
known to all through the propaganda that is arriving with 
that slow but sure trend of the Aeolian methods, that is, 
along lines of the highest art processes known to this day 
It will be 
It is a means 
It teaches 


and time. The Visuola is becoming understood 
known the world over before many months. 
of teaching that appeals to the ear and the eye. 
play the piano, and two or three years is 


There is 


the little ones to 
not too early an age for the little ones to begin. 
that 
minds that does not make the study of music a labor, a some- 
thing to create a dislike It has 
all the elements of bringing the child mind to a comprehen- 


dispensation that teaches the beginning of training 


and abhorrence for music. 
sive understanding of music, a love for it, a giving lessons 
to the youngsters without the necessity of using a ferule 
to tap the knuckles of the one at the piano with the fingers 
on the keyboard and the mind outside the room into the 
playgrounds and the wish that music had never been born. 

With this as the next great move toward the uplift of 
music the Aeolian Company will proceed in its arriving to 
its ambitions in music. It is evident that in all this there 
is felt that broad and labored commercial appeals of the 
past are not thought of by the Aeolian people, that is, the 
making music subservient to commercialism, but the other 
way around, the making commercialism secondary, follow- 
ing, and yet reaping through doing good that others arrive 
at by making the object the piano, creating musical tones 
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and a love for music of the best the leader. The commer- 
cialism takes care of itself in the reflection of what is being 
done, and at the same time doing good in creating a musi- 
cal intelligence by this same reflection, and the which enables 
the Aeolian Company to carry on through its growth in 
business. 

This doing good in music has been the mainstay of the 
company that placed the Pianola on the market through the 
call to the highest, not only as to music itself but in the 
bringing the great musicians to endorse what was called 
mechanical music, and enabling that to be dispelled and 
bringing into the world the reproducing records in an artistic 
manner that vies with the human manipulation of the key- 
board of the piano. The two illustrations herewith given 
but symbolize all that the Aeolian Company stands for— 
the highest in all things. 
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Charles E. Burden of Steinway & Sons 
Makes a Trip to Europe Abroad the 
Minnetonka—Does This Mean a 
New Masonic Lodge? 


Charles E. Burden, accompanied by Mrs. Burden, sailed 
for London on the Minnetonka, August 13. Although Mr. 
Burden has been with Steinway & Sons for forty-five 
years, this will be his first visit to Europe, although he has, 
during his years with the Steinways, visited all parts of this 
country, including Alaska and Canada, and has passed 
through the Panama Canal five times. Mr. and Mrs. 
den will be only five days in London, returning on the 
Minnetonka. Paul Schmidt will meet the travelers on the 
dock. William R. Steinway and George Eshelby will also 
meet them, and other friends will have the pleasure of show- 
ing London and environments as well as ‘can be done in the 
five days they will be there. 

It may be that Mr. Burden will bring about on the Minne- 
tonka what he did on his last trip through the Panama Canal 
and which is told in the May number of “The Ocean Ferry” 


3ur- 


as follows: 


Masons form a Fraternity Club on Board 
Mongolia 

Masonry’s widespread and diversified membership, and its 
hold on the minds and hearts of its followers, has rarely 
been better illustrated than on a recent voyage of the Panama 
Pacific Line steamship Mongolia, between San Francisco and 
New York. 

It being known early in the voyage that there were several 
Masons in the first cabin, a suggestion was made by Charles 
E. Burden, of New York, a life member of Mecca Temple, 
Order of the Mystic Shrine, that a meeting of Masons be 
held. Calls for the gathering were passed around both in 
first and tourist cabins, and among the ship’s officers. The 
result was surprising, for no less than 59 persons, including 
members of the Eastern Star, responded. 

These Masons were from widely scattered sections, and 
it was considered remarkable that so many were to be found 
on a single steamship. Among them were no less than 27 
Shriners. 

The meeting was so successful that a club was formed, 
under the designation “S.S. Mongolia No. 3 Masonic Club,” 
and two more meetings were held. All the meetings took 
place while the ship was bowling steadily along in the breezy 
trade winds off the coast of Mexico and Central America. 
Music by the ship’s band, the singing of old songs, speeches, 
reminiscences of Masonry and personal narratives filled each 
evening. 

The good fellowship that here found expression fairly 
bubbled throughout the two weeks’ voyage. At Balboa, the 
American “spotless town” of the Panama Canal, groups of 
Masons clubbed together for an excursion to Panama City 
and the ruins of Old Panama. They did the same at Havana, 
and all the way to New York had a delightful time in each 
other’s society. 

“Believe me, we got acquainted quicker, and enjoyed each 
other’s company more than if we had not been Masons,” said 
Mr. Burden, at the voyage’s end. 


Estate of Frederick T. Steinway 
Left to Widow by Terms of Will 
The will of Frederick T. Steinway, late president of 

Steinway & Sons was filed The 

entire residuary estate, estimated at $5,000,000 goes out- 


for probate last week. 


right to the testator’s widow, Mrs. Julia C. Steinway, and 
gives her a life interest in all of his stock in Steinway & 
Sons. 

Upon Mrs. Steinway’s death, the stock which it is said 
amounts to about half of the estate, will be divided among 
a nephew, Charles F. Steinway, two cousins, William R. 
Steinway, and Theodore E. Steinway, and a brother-in-law, 
Theodore Cassebeer. 

The document provides that the Steinway & Sons stock 
may be sold only with the unanimous consent of all the 
acting trustees. They are authorized to vote at all meetings 
of the stockholders of the “but at 
meetings of Steinway & Son,” the will states, “my executor 


boards of company, 
Theodore Cassebeer, and my cousin, Theodore, shall have 
The will names as trustees, 
Steinway, Theodore Casse- 
The will was dated 


power to vote on my shares.” 
Mrs. Theodore E. 
beer, and the U. S. Trust Company. 
November 3, 1923. 


Steinway, 
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Leonard Davis Tells About Present 
Conditions in the Piano Business 


How’s Business?—Dan J. Nolan of Cleveland—The San 
Francisco Convention—Picking a Credit Man 


Recently I have heard a lot of talk about conditions in the 
piano business. I have just returned from an engagement 
in the east which necessitated my visiting eighteen different 
cities. I note that reports of business in some cities are 
good, others but fair—and still others very poor,—but I 
find that the piano business on the whole is not so bad 
if the dealer will urge his organization to get out and 
work diligently for business. 

The player and the upright piano business has certainly 
slowed up but those dealers that are recognizing that this 
condition but increases the opportunities for creating an in- 
crease in the grand and reproducing piano business are reap- 
ing splendid results and while the number of instruments 
sold is not so great as before, the average price is very 
much higher, which evens up the situation. The grand 
and reproducing piano business offers us the same opportunity 
as did the player piano a few years ago. 

These days we must go out and get business. It’s not 
going to come to the store. The stores that formerly relied 
on bargain advertising year after year are failing down. 
These stores that employ a good outside force and run a 
big sale once or possibly twice each year are making good. 
Too many dealers condemn themselves and their business 
and actually create an atmosphere of inactivity by admitting 
there is no business to be gotten, that times are bad, that 
we must sit idly and await the turn of the tide. This at- 
titude is folly and while he is following such a course, the 
determined, enterprising dealer in the next block is getting 
his usual good business and a large slice of that which 
should have gone to his easily-discouraged competitor. To 
a certain extent, conditions are as we make them. 


Some Men Who Are Getting Business 

If anyone doubts that business is good anywhere, let them 
follow Frank Wilking of the Wilking Music Company of 
Indianapolis. Mr. Wilking thinks that times are good, that 
he should get business and he is getting it. Why? Because 
he gets out and works for it. 

C. J. Lydrickson, president of the Youngstown Music 
Company of Youngstown, Ohio, is getting business and 
very good business. This concern is about a year old and it 
has suceeded from its start. Why? Because they work 
night and day for business. Mr. Lydrickson has no inten- 
tion of doing other than making good—and he is doing 
it. He has the faculty of imbuing his men with his own 
enthusiasm and they go out after good business. 

I could name a great many more concerns that are making 
good. Most of them are doing away with the old-time 
salesman who wants to talk endlessly about his past per- 
formances and fine records established with other firms. 
It is the record of today and now that counts and present- 
day methods must be in accord with the demand of thie 
times. All of those people to whom have been sold pianos 
and players now make real and live prospects for grands 
and reproducing pianos, if they are properly approached 
and interested in this superior merchandise. This is as- 
suredly the class of business to go after today and the 
quicker this fact is recognized, the quicker you will make 
certain figures black instead of red. The piano business 
has not gone to the dogs by a long ways. 


An Enterprising Salesman 

As an indication of how some salesmen fight for business-— 
the other day I was in a store and one of the salesmen 
there told me he knew a man whom he thought could be 
sold a reproducing piano but he didn’t know the man’s 
initials or address so one by one this young man called 
all the people by this particular name in the telephone book 
and told every one of them about the wonderful reproducing 
piano his store was featuring—and it happened he never did 
locate that certain man for whom he was searching—but he 
did succeed in selling another man by the same last name, 
securing his interest through this telephone canvass. And 
I presume by this time he has located the original prospect 
and has likewise completed a deal with him. I believe the 
average salesman would have merely phoned around to locate 
this certain party, without going into further details of his 
mission, but the man to whom I refer was not of that 
caliber. He wanted to make every moment count—and he 
did so profitably. 

I know one house of the south whose average price used 
to run less than $400 that is now averaging over $1,000 
per instrument and this house is making money. Their chief 
efforts are directed towards those people who can afford to 
purchase grands and reproducing pianos. 

Those dealers who contend that any effort at this time 
is but waste motion are sentencing themselves to failure. 


They are losing most valuable time and what is even more 
important, very valuable business. 


Dan J. Nolan of Cleveland 


Years ago I saw a great deal of Dan J. Nolan but it 
happened that our paths had not crossed for some ten years. 
The other day I had business in Cleveland and had a long 
visit with my old friend Dan who is now general manager 
of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company of Cleveland. Dan, as 
usual, is making a success of the music business. 

One of the best recommendations I could make to a young 
man starting in the piano business—or, in fact, to an old- 
timer, too—would be to get acquainted with Dan Nolan 
and learn his methods. He has worked up one of the 
finest clienteles in the music business that I have ever seen. 
If you were to walk down Euclid Avenue with Dan, as I did, 
say four or five blocks, you would find that in that distance 
about a hundred people would say “Hello, Dan” as you 
passed by them. He is without question one of the very 
best and most favorably known men in Cleveland. 

When I was sitting in his office, we were disturbed twice 
within an hour and a half by friends of his who dropped in 
to ask Dan to help them select a grand piano. They were 
confident, of course, that what he chose for them would be 
good and appropriate to their needs. They know that his 
word is good. He has never deceived them. Everyone in 
the city knows that Dan is in the piano business. 


One Reason for His Success 

He has made a success of life. He doesn’t have to work 
any more if he doesn’t want to—but he actually loves the 
music business and I don’t believe he was ever very happy 
away from it during that interval several years ago when 
he was identified with the automobile business. For as we 
all know, he resigned as manager of the May Company music 
section and went into the auto business—but it was not long 
before the old lure became too strong for him and he became 
active once more in the line of work with which he has 
been so long and so happily connected. 

Of course, much of the credit for his splendid success 
must be given to Mrs. Nolan who has at all times been such 
a wonderful helpmeet. They have one of the finest boys 
I’ve ever had the pleasure of knowing and they have a 
magnificent home. I can recall the time—some time ago, 
needless to say—when Dan was working for a very modest 
remuneration. 

Years ago he took the May Company piano department 
when up to that time its business had been nothing ex- 
traordinary in any way. I remember they had curtains 
stretched across the department to give the effect of separate 
rooms and we all know what a huge success he made in 
that position. 

Stick-to-it-iveness 

Dan Nolan gives the impression of one who could never 
be defeated by so-called hard times or adverse conditions. 
His efforts are availing in the face of conditions that would 
be discouraging to a less able man. And it is also true 
that success and prosperity have never given him an inflated 
sense of importance. He is always and ever the same Dan 
Nolan and therein lies part of the secret of his success. 
Steady, dependable to the last word, thoroughly likeable to 
everyone with whom he comes in contact, and moreover 
with that indescribable quality that makes one man stand out 
from among the rest—such is Dan Nolan and I am very 
proud to list him among my very best friends. 


The San Francisco Convention 


Well, I recently attended my first Western Music Trades 


Convention and I certainly enjoyed it thoroughly. I saw 
real things accomplished. I am wondering if the music 
trades really appreciate how hard E. H. Uhl has worked 
and what very good work he has done in their behalf. I 
have never seen anyone in a similar position labor so tire- 
lessly or accomplish so much. His talk was éxtremely in- 
teresting and most instructive and I am confident he is doing 
the trade in general a whole lot of good. The meetings at 
the convention were well attended. The dealers seemed 
keenly interested. It seemed to me they gathered there to 
learn something in connection with their industry rather 
than to devote their entire time to socializing or playing 
about town. I was happy to meet a number of old friends 
there. It impressed me that the whole convention was 
handled very ably. 
A Wonderful Display 

=~ While the meetings were in session, the exhibits were 
~elosed and there were a number of very interesting exhibits. 
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The display of the American Piano Company was particularly 
beautiful. I understand that the various dealers sold a 
number of instruments that were shown there. The Ameri- 
can Piano Company exhibit was in charge of O. F. Rydeen 
who has charge of the west in connection with the Ampico 
department, as I understand it. As a little lesson, it is 
interesting to note that Mr. Rydeen started out as a service 
man for the American Piano Company a few years ago. 
He is very well liked by the trade. Jimmie Stitt represented 
the United Piano Corporation and the Settergren factory 
and he was a very busy man there. Perhaps he and B. P. 
Sibley, president of the Western Piano Corporation are 
the two best-known wholesale men on the coast. 

One of the most interesting hours I ever spent in my life 
was in the American Piano Company rooms alone with Lee 
S. Roberts, president of the Lee S. Roberts Company of 
San Francisco and Edwin Lester, general manager of the 
Platt Music Company of Los Angeles. Both these gentle- 
men are real artists and pianists and I surely enjoyed hear- 
ing them play their own compositions. 

One of the most beautiful things I have heard in a long 
while is Lee Roberts’ “Tjour Amoi” which he recently 
played for the Ampico. I am looking forward with a great 
deal of pleasure to the next Western Music Trades Conven- 
tion. I feel J learned a lot at this last gathering and be- 
lieve that many other piano men did likewise. 


Picking a Credit Man 


The other day I was sitting down talking to a piano 
salesman when the credit man of that institution walked in, 
winked at me and seemed thoroughly pleased to report to 
the salesman that he had turned back a certain deal and 
would not accept it,—all through his conversation winking 
at me and talking to the salesman with a sneer in his man- 
ner and on his face. How disheartened that salesman must 
have been, in the power of a credit man of this type! 

To me the credit department of a music house should 
be in charge of one of the highest-class credit men obtain- 
able. In my experience I known houses in 
whose organization a piano salesman had fallen down badly in 
his efforts to remark “He will be good enough for the 
credit department.” This is a grave mistake. If I were 
the proprietor of a store, there wouldn't be any man in the 
institution—no matter how large the business came to be— 
that had the final “say” on the credits—or rather on the 
accepting or refusing of a deal. 


have some 


Why Not the Manager? 

It is a comparatively simple matter to have any girl tele- 
phone the references submitted and the proprietor is in a 
better position than anyone else to say whether or not the 
sale is to be accepted. I have seen sales turned down be- 
cause the credit man didn’t fancy the appearance of a cus- 
tomer to whom he was introduced or because the customer 
was introduced to the house by some source considered un- 
reliable to the credit man. Often they err in their judg- 
ment through prejudice or and sometimes 
through downright perverseness and a most vital part of a 
business is vested in one man if any credit man is allowed 
unlimited scope to his own decisions. 

Of course, there are excellent credit men, versed in the 
intricacies of this part of the business, but the average 
credit man is not competent for a final decision and I think 
the wrong qualifications are considered when selections are 
made for credit men. I believe that every proprietor, or his 
trusted manager, should be the one to pass on considerations 


inexperience 


where the taking or refusing of a deal is concerned. 


Joseph H. Chase Dead 


Joseph H. Chase, whose name is well known to piano men 
in connection with the development of the piano player, is 
dead at the age of eighty-two. Many years ago Mr. Chase 
was superintendent of the Aeolian factory at Meriden, Conn., 
and was well known as one of the able technicians of that 
day. After a considerable period of service with the Aeolian 
Company he resigned to enter business on his own account. 
Under the name of Chase & Baker he established a factory 
at Buffalo, N. Y., for the manufacture of piano players, 
the outside mechanism which reached a high point of popu- 
larity before being replaced by the modern inner mechanism. 

Some years later, when the inner player mechanism defin- 
itely controlled the field, Mr. Chase joined the American 
Piano Company with whom he remained associated until 
some six or eight months ago, when he announced his re- 
tirement from business life. He is survived by his widow 
and one daughter, Mrs. Florice Chase Height. 





Arthur Duclos Transferred 


Arthur Duclos, who has done considerable promotion work 
for the Duo-Art for Sherman, Clay & Co., is now connected 
with the piano department of the San Francisco retail store 
of the firm. Mr. Duclos has many friends in the trade, 
among them golfers who will welcome his return to the 
city. For some time past he has been with the San Jose 
branch of Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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The Federal Trade Commission to 
Investigate Resale Price Issue 


As time goes on, the difficulties standing in the way of 
a speedy settlement of the resale price maintenance issue 
The latest development in the situa- 
that the 


become more manifest. 


tion is the announcement Federal Trade Commis- 
connected 
Federal Com- 


initiative. Dr. 


factors 
Trade 


sion will undertake a study of various 
this 
mission is acting entirely 
Walker, Chief Economist, has been instructed to 
investigate the economic aspects and to make a report upon 
The Chief Economist has 
been specifically directed to ascertain: 

1. The 
maintenance 
The costs, motives and factors of resale price cutting. 


with issue. In doing this the 


upon its own 


Francis 
the matter as soon as possible. 


advantages or disadvantages of resale price 


? 
3. The costs, profits, margins and prices with respect 


price and non-price maintained products 

While no definite news has been given out on the mat- 
ier, it is expected that legislative action by Congress on 
the price maintenance situation will be held up pending 
Federal 
It develops that there is considerable hostility to any sort 
law 


a report of the Trade Commission 


of legislative action, especially the passage of any 


Government the right to 
Many of the leading trade 
taken 
tion and are moving toward the preparation of briefs and 
Trade Commission 


which would confer upon the 


review or fix resale prices. 


boards of the country have actively up the ques- 


other material to assist the Federal 


in formulating its decisions. 

One of the most interesting analyses of the price main- 

by Charles W. 

American Specialty Manufacturers’ 
National Association of Retail 

following comment on the 


tenance situation was recently given out 

Dunn, Counsel for the 

and of the 
Dunn 


Federal Trade 


Association 
Grocers. Mr made the 
action of the Commission : 


The F. T. C.’s Investigation 


‘A thorough, comprehensive and authoritative investiga- 


tion of the facts of the resale price maintenance practice, 


purposed and effective to determine its economic merit 


from the standpoint of the general public interest, is to be 
desired and approved by all. The public is entitled to and 
should 30th 


of the 


know the facts proponents and opponents 


elsewhere, should wel- 


afford 


practice, in the trade and 


come such an investigation, since it will them an 


opportunity to prove their contentions 
‘The resale price maintenance problem is essentially and 
Whether or 


extent there 


that 


first an economic one. to what 
properly 


The 


law preceded such an 


should be a regulatory law is a question 


awaits and should be decided by an economic inquiry 
difficulty has 
j 


inquiry and 


been that the adverse 


based upon technical legal considerations. 


Moreover the present law upon the subject is at war with 
It condemns the practice when pursued in one way 


This 


economically 


itself 


when pursued in another despite 


that the 


and approves it 
tact 
right or economically wrong, 


the obvious practice is either 
however it is pursued 
‘The first thing to do is to find out which it is and then 
to fit the 


the best available agency for an economic investigation. 


law accordingly Doubtless the commission is 


Certainly it cannot be duly had in the ordinary course of a 
regular Congressional committee hearing 


“Personally I believe that it is in the public interest to 


permit a manufacturer to suggest a resale price for his 
product and to prevent unfair price cutting in its resale, 


acts alone and in a competitive market. 
this 


name his own price upon his own 


nore danger in permitting him to do 


g him to 


‘The economic forces which underlie and control a com- 


petitive market operate at once to prevent the manufac- 


turer’s abuse privilege and to protect the general 


interest 
Doubts Efficacy of Study 


there 


public 


“The whether should be 


an economic 


real question here is not 


investigation but whether a due investigation 


-an be had by the procedure outlined. This may be doubted 


the com- 
latter 


made by 


2) the 


because (1) the investigation will not be 


mission itself, but by its chief economist; ( 


will necessarily depend largely upon data secured by ques- 
that 


tionnaire or voluntarily submitted, a procedure does 


not operate for completeness ; (3) there is no obligation 


upon any one to give the facts and many will decline to dis- 


close their costs and other confidential information 


‘It is to 
make 


be regretted that the commission itself will not 


investigation, in conjunction with its chief econo- 


this 


with the resulting prestige, authority and command 


neral support 


Legislation Not the Remedy 
‘The proponents of the resale price maintenance practice 


will not approve but will oppose any legislation that in- 


volves Government control of it whereby the Government 
is empowered to review and revise the resale prices named. 
Such a remedy is worse than the evil of the present law. 
If the economic forces of competition do not suffice duly 
to control the practice, it should not be used. If they do, 
no Government control is necessary. 

“This investigation will supplement the extended hear- 
ings by the commission upon the subject some years ago.” 


Affecting the Piano Trade 
The Musicat Courter Extra has been at considerable 
pains to follow out this question in all its aspects. The 
piano trade has suffered in the past through the lack of 
power of the legitimate dealer to protect himself from his 
The epidemic of price cutting of a 
few years ago was partly based on exactly this thing 
piano to give the im- 


unscrupulous rivals. 


underpricing a standard make of 
pression that all the instruments on sale at that particular 
store were offered at a similar discount from the real 
value. 

One peculiar feature about the present situation is that 
the better advertised and the better known the name and 
quality of a standard article, whether it be a piano or 
anything else that is marketable, the less protection can 
be afforded for the legitimate dealer of that commodity. 
The whole theory of the price-cutter and baiter is to use 
a well known article, especially if it be nationally priced. 

It is fortunate, however, that the piano industry and trade 
has not in the past suffered nearly as much as other com- 
In the trade, as Mr. Dunn 
cates, the situation is bad and has been so for some time 


back. 


try, and more especially the small branches of chain stores 


mercial lines. grocery indi- 


Practically every small grocery store in the coun- 
offer weekly bargain prices in one or more standard lines. 
Here the damage to other stores carrying the same article 
is immediate and evident. 

However, conditions affecting the piano trade have been 
marked enough to make it evident that action of 
sort is 


some 


trom 
information 


state of affairs 


will be 


necessary this 


continuing. 


to prevent 


Perhaps there enough 
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gathered by the economic expert of the Federal Trade 
Commission to enable the framing of some legislation broad 
enough in principle to allow the working out of a system 
that will great rigidity, and yet not 
clastic enough to permit of misuse of the power thus con- 
ferred upon the individual manufacturer. 


The problem is a difficult one, but now that intelligent 


operate without too 


_ investigation has started, there is hope that the mess will 
“be cleared up. 


Ohio Dealers Cast Votes 
for Convention Discussions 


The annual postal card referendum of the membership 
of the Music Merchants Association of Ohio, to determine 
the four subjects to be discussed at the forthcoming Cleve- 
land Convention, was completed during the past month. 
The result shows that the main problem of the Ohio deal- 
ers is how to get more business. Those subjects pertaining 
to internal management failed to receive the attention that 
the ones relating to contact with the buying public ob- 
tained. 

The result follows. The four receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes will be the ones discussed at the Winton Hotel 
in Cleveland on next September 12th, 13th and 14th. 


The Vote 
What outside lines should be added to the retail music 
merchant to strengthen his business? 78. 
of the piano in Ohio; 66. 


The promotion 
How 


can young men be interested in the retail music business? 


Profitable Advertising ; 54. 
54. Financing and overhead; 50. Demonstration and ex- 
planation of the “Melody Way” 
The 


songs 


of piano instruction; 42. 
schedule; 32. worded 
President O. H. 


Boyd will shortly announce the speakers that will handle 


carrying charge Lascivious 


Does the public demand them? 10. 


these important subjects. 

The first day, Monday, September 12th, “Profitable Ad- 
vertising’” will be discussed. Tuesday, the question of what 
outside lines should be taken on, if any, will demand atten- 
tion. On this day, also, the manner of interesting young 
men in the business will be up. 

The final day’s session, Wednesday, September 14th, will 
be devoted to “The Promotion of the Piano in Ohio.” All 
will be in the 
being given over to the exhibits. 


business sessions afternoon, the mornings 
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The Finest 


now finished with 
Mawalac 


piano trade itself. 


To Manufacturers: 





45 John Street, New York 


Chicago Office and Warehouse 
1115 W. Washington Blvd. 


























Pianos are 


HERE is no uncertainty as to the complete 
success of M & W Co.'s lacquer as a piano 
finish. With Mawalac, the M & W Co.'s 

chemists have solved finishing problems as old as the 
Mawalac produces a beautiful, 
clear, permanent finish, and is used on the finest pianos. 
Our representatives are 
experts in the application of lacquer finishes. 
They will gladly cooperate to help you avoid 

untried methods and costly experimenting. 


Mawalac 


The Permanent Lacquer Finish 
Jor Pianos and Fine Furniture 


Maas & Waldstein Company 


Manufacturers of Lacquer, Lacquer Enamels and Surfacers 


Plant Newark, N. J. 


Los Angeles Office and Warehouse 
1212 Venice Blvd. 
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Over four hundred school piano champions of Detroit assembled to be measured for the rings won in the 
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Making Detroit One of the Great 
Music Centers of the United States 


The above picture is one that tells its own story. There 
are shown in this picture the 430 school champions previously 
determined in the Greater Detroit Piano Playing Contest. 
To each of these winners a ring was given. The gathering 
before the jewelry store was made for the purpose of having 
each of the children measured for his or her ring. From 
this group there will be chosen the Prince and Princess of 
the coming music carnival which will be the feature of the 
Michigan state association meeting in that city in September. 

This is an inspiring sight, and a visual proof of the hold 
that music is taking on the younger generation. To any 
reasoning member of the trade it must be a self-evident fact 
that the future of the music industries rests with the chil- 
Childhood lessons and childhood impressions 
are often lifetimes ones. These children are being brought 
to a love for music at the most impressionable period of 


dren of today. 


their lives. 


that the children shown above 
represent a picked group. Each one was the prize winner 
The entire registration in this contest 


This means in short that there 


It must be remembered 
in an entire school. 
numbered into the thousands. 
are in Detroit thousands of families whose lives are definitely 
committed to music through the interest inspired by ihe 
younger member or members of those families becoming 
participants in this piano playing contest. 

Every class or social group in the city is represented in 
this gathering, and by the greater gathering which this 
showing implies. 

While the statement might not 
piano men it might be said that 
about the Detroit piano playing 
that commercialism to as large 
divorced from the proceedings. 


please certain hard headed 
one of the finest features 
contest plan was the fact 
an extent as possible was 
There was perhaps only a 


small direct return to the piano dealers of Detroit for their 
There 


the mere 


was a certain 
fact of 
greater interest in music, and especially piano music, which 
the contest plan evoked. 


efforts in fostering this movement. 


natural stimulation to be sure from the 


However, and this is an important factor, the utter un- 
selfishness of the entire project brought the endorsement of 
practically every civic, social, fraternal and business organi- 
zation in the city. Music today is be ag brought before the 
citizenry of Detroit in a manner far more vivid and vital 
than could possibly have been done in any other manner. 

This is not a question of what the efforts of the music 
trade of Detroit has accomplished for the good of the piano. 
It is an example of what concerted community effort on 
the part of people of all ranks, from every walk of life, 
and every condition of being, can accomplish when concen- 
trated on doing something for “the little people.” 

That is the one fundamental appeal upon which everyone 
may rally. Anything that is going to enrich the lives of 
the younger generation, to stimulate a love for the higher 
that make life 
solvent that breaks down any preconceived resistance, 

Frank Bayley the man who started with ihe 
loyal cooperation of the Detroit Association of Music Mer- 
To great credit 
conceive the idea and to organize effective sources of public- 
3ut the final results are not the work of Frank Bay- 
ley, nor the work of the Detroit music dealers. It 
work of the people of Detroit who caught the spirit of the 
plan and who are cooperating to make it grow. 

Of course there will be a full and adequate return to the 
music trade of that city. 


influences worth living, is the irresistible 


was this 


chants. him must go for the ability to 
ity. 


is the 


Not this year, perhaps, nor even 


for a few years to come. However, the cumulative effect 


000, ARE ARE 


preliminary contests 


of this tremendous urge for musical expression which is 
being inspired in the breasts of Young Detroit is bound 
to have its effect when these children reach their majority 
and begin to establish homes of their own. 

It is propaganda of the most subtle and enduring sort. 
The practical values of music as a social asset, as a medium 
of conserving home influences, and finally of individual, 
personal enjoyment of the keenest sort, is being stressed 
as never before in Detroit. 

It is probable that most if not all of the children pictured 
in this group will not adopt professional musical careers. 
They will become home musicians rather than profsssional 
The result is the the 
benefit to be derived from this early teaching and interest 


musicians. same so far as lasting 


Certainly it appears as though this example repeated on a 
proportionate scale in 100 cities in the United States during 
the course of the next five years would have the effect not 
of making America a nation of music lovers, but the truer 
making America a nation of 


test of music performers. 


Detroit's example is well worth following 


Knabe Ampico for University of Virginia 


The Lee Piano Company of Lynchburg, Virginia, recently 


sold a Knabe Ampico Grand, Style HGE, to the University 
of Virginia, for use in the course in musical appreciation, 
Dr. Maphis. The 
versity of Virginia is probably the most noted educational 


under the direction of Charles G. bni 


institution in the South. Dating historically to early Colonial 
days, it numbers among its graduates many men whose names 
American history. Among 
ill-fated 


will always be bright spots in 


its graduates that and author, Edgar 


Allen Poe. 
Almost as notable as the historic significance of the Uni- 


was great 


versity of Virginia, is the exquisite and classic beauty of 
the buildings, set in an ideal environment of rolling lawn and 


magnificent old trees. In scholastic standing, in history, and 


in the beauty of the buildings and surroundings, the Uni- 


versity of Virginia is one of the outstanding colleges of 


America. 
































“Acknowledged the 
World’s Best Piano” 


Official Piano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
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NEW YORK BALTIMORE 

















THE STEINERT 
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The Exclusive Piano 
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M. STEINERT & SONS 


Steinert Hall, 106 Boylston Street 
. 
Boston, Mass. 











Felt, Workmanship and Ex- 
perience are combined in the 


DAVID fH], SCHMIDT 
HAMMER 


The Best Hammer Made 


ESTABLISHED 1856 





DAVID H. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
POUGHKEEPSIE 























THE COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers 
Pipe Organ Keys, 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 
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A. G. Gulbransen Offers Support 
for Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Just about the time that it appeared that internal dissension 

and lack of funds to carry on would succeed in breaking 
up the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, A. G. Gulbransen, 
president of the Gulbransen Piano Company, came forward 
with a workable plan, which it is now hoped will succeed in 
leeping this famous organization intact. Mr. Gulbransen 
broached his plan through an open letter which was sent to 
the daily papers in Chicago, and which read as follows: 

“I wish to propose a plan by which I believe the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra can be saved to Chicago music lovers, 

“The outstanding prestige and reputation of Chicago as a 
leading musical center in the United States will be seriously 
menaced if the Chicago Symphony Orchestra is permitted 
to go out of existence in the present crisis. 

“Through its splendid tradition, established by that cele- 
brated conductor, Theodore Thomas, and the unexcelled rec- 
ord of artistic triumphs that his notable successor and world 
famous musician, Frederick Stock, has achieved, Chicago 
is the pround possessor of the greatest Symphony Orchestra 
in the world and no effort should be lacking to arrange plans 
for the future of the Symphony Orchestras. Chicago is 
now attracting national and international attention as a 
center of culture and it would prove a lasting injury to its 
fame in the world of music to have the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra disbanded. 

“T am convinced that there are enough public spririted men 
in Chicago who would give their financial aid to a movement 
for the perpetuation of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and underwrite a sufficient fund to continue its existence. 
It would be advisable to call a meeting of public spirited 
men for this purpose. 

“T am willing to contribute my pro-rata to such an under- 
taking.” 

Mr. Gulbransen’s action was highly commended by the 
editorial staffs of each of the papers and it is expected that 
active work will be initiated shortly to carry out the plan he 
suggested. It was the first constructive suggestion that had 
been made up to that time, and it came at a particularly 
opportune moment. 





Cable Piano Company Donates 
Piano for Prize Contest 
The Society of American Musicians, Chicago, IIl., has just 
announced the details of a prize piano contest to be held 
under the auspices of that body for serious students of the 
piano. Howard Wells has been appointed director of the 
contest. In its announcement the Society of American 
Musicians states that this contest was made possible “through 
the interest of The Cable Piano Company in the promotion 
and recognition of artistic piano playing.” The company 
has offered a Mason & Hamlin grand piano as the winner’s 
prize and in conjunction with the Society of American 
Musicians has guaranteed the victor a concert appearance 
in one of the larger music halls of Chicago. 


Theodore Strong Made Manager 

Announcements have been sent out to the trade by Sher- 
man, Clay & Co. stating that Theodore Strong is in charge 
of their Aeolian Duo Art organ department. It is under- 
stood that the appointment was virtually agreed on when 
Fred R. Sherman, vice president of Sherman, Clay & Co. 
was recently in New York, but Mr. Strong only took over 
his new duties when announcements were made at the end 
of July. Mr. Strong is well known in the San Francisco 
territory as a popular broadcaster and organist at special 
church functions. His playing appeals to sincere lovers of 
the organ, because his organ music is according to classical 
standards and he avoids the hop-skip-and-a-jump style so 
often affected by “movie” organists to whom the legato 
seems to be uriknown. He will broadcast, as before, over 
KFRC. 


Another Steinway for Ahwahnee Hotel 

A second piano has been purchased by the million dollar 
Hotel Ahwahnee which is just opened in the Yosemite Val- 
ley, and again the management has bought a Steinway. 
Sherman, Clay & Co. were so much pleased with the pur- 
chase that they issued a special advertisement on the sub- 
ject of the popularity of the Steinway piano in many of the 
leading California Hotels. Harald Pracht, retail piano sales 
manager for the firm in San Francisco states that Ahwah- 
nee Hotel’s second purchase is for the roof garden which 
commands a view of some of the most magnificent scenery 


in the world. 


A. F. Kraus in Difficulties 

The business of Albert F. Kraus, operated under the 
name of the Lawson Piano Warerooms, 385 East 149th 
street, has been placed in the hands of a creditors’ com- 
mittee, and the assets will be liquidated to satisfy the out- 
standing claims. The New York Credit Men’s Adjustment 
Bureau is handling the matter so as to keep the case out of 
the courts. 
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BEHR 


BROTHERS 


An exceptionally well made 
instrument. Known through- 
out the trade and music 
circles for its acoustic quali- 
ties and the care taken in its 
manu facture. 


— 


Behr Brothers & Company 


Ww. J. Bamz, President 
635 West 50th Street, New York 








The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 
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The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield $ ° Ohio, U. S. A. 





GRANDS, REPRODUCING AND PERIOD 
MODEL PIANOS 


237 East 23d Street 
77 East Jacxson Brvp., C: 
CATALOGS AND PRICZ LISTS 


New York 








HMathushek 


GRAND, UPRIGHT 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 








MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York City 








THE LEADING LINE 





WEAVER PIANOS 
Grands, Uprights & Players 
YORK PIANOS 

Uprights & Players 
LIVINGSTON PIANO 
Uprights & Players 








WEAVER PIANO CO., Inc. 


Factory YORK, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
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You can almost vision 
a Senorita dancing beside the 
SBrambach Spanish Grand 


i 


J 


BABY GRAND Ss 
SS 
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RACEFUL as a Castilian beauty ... colorful as a 
Spanish shawl, this new Brambach Period Model is a piano 


worthy of any home. To this instrument the far-sighted 


retailer will give the place of prominence in his warerooms. 


cA MATTER of paramount importance to the pro- 
gressive dealer of today is the ever-growing 
popularity of the period model influence in grand 
pianos. In addition, a touch of color here and 
there—on legs, rungs and mouldings—tc enliven the 
sleekness of mahogany, appears as an advancing 
vogue. 

HE Brambach Piano Company, in planning pres- 

ent models, adhere to their age-old policy of 
producing instruments beautiful in every detail of 


design. As the public becomes more and more 
educated to this new “period motif-consciousness,” 
Brambach is gradually supplementing their popular 
conventional models with a new line of exquisite 


Art Case Baby Grands. 


(Bs by today anticipating the preferences of 


tomorrow's purchaser, Brambach makes its 
selling franchise ever more valuable to all piano 
merchants. 


Write for photographs of the complete 
line of Brambach Period Model Grands 


BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY 


MARK P. CAMPBELL, President 


609 West 51st Street 


- New York City 
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Large Attendance and Enthusiasm 
Mark Tuners’ Eighteenth Convention 


National 
uners was held at the Hotel Commodore, 
August 8, 9, 10 and 11 


ing picture of the value that 


Association 
New 
It presented an inspir- 


Annual Convention of the 


Association meetings can possess 


for thei; members. Enthusiasm and keen interest in all of 


the proceedings were the keynotes of the meetings 


When the meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock Mon- 
day afternoon by President Charles Deutschmann, there were 
over 350 people in the hall and this attendance was equalled 
or surpassed at every subsequent meeting. There were clear 


indications that every tuner who had come to the convention 


was there to learn something. The few who were not 


present actual sessions were enrolled in one or more 


classes which were conducted simul- 


service 


the meetings The registration book of the 


d that over 300 tuners and visiting dealers 


and manufacturers’ representatives had arrived at the Com- 
modore on the opening day, This number was swelled to 


second day, and late arrivals 


considerably over that 


over 400 by the lose of the 


brought the total attendance to hgure 


} 


neers did not come to New York for a good 


These conventi 


time, they came to work and to learn something. The 


interim between the morning and afternoon sessions and 


| 1 


after the final adjournment for the day found most of thes« 


men in the various exhibition rooms studying the latest de 


vices presented by several of the larger companies and talking 


over technical matters generally 


Many Interesting Exhibits 


There were over thirty exhibits in the Commodore; most 


these feature in the matter 


presented at least one new 


t finish or construction. Steinway & Sons were represented 
by an exhibit for the first time many years, and the ex- 


hibit was a rallying point for oughout the conven- 


tion. One particularly interesting exhibit was that of the 
Rudolph Wurlitzer 


[ Company showing the new 


uni-plate 


and de- 


constru together with simplified 


wrest-pins 
rrangemen uch interest was also dem- 

Gulbransen Company 
MusIcal 


Company 


( i issues of the 
The A icat and Wire 
placed near the registration des} f its tremendous 


machines for t x the tensile strength of the piano wire 


made by ’ mcern. The Ampico Corporation had four 
rooms resery 


Ampic 


room for testing 


registration, one 
credet ratory and Grand Action 
ting . ‘h were tl hibits of most interest 
rs, f ecause of the new technical features 
involved, although there were many others that possessed 
special teatures 
The first day of the Con Monday, 


official address of welcome 


Mayor 


was de voted to 
the details of registratior he 


by the representative of the attending various classes 
and visiting the exhibits registering members 


went very smoothly, due t al work of the New York 
division of the Association, the entire membership of which 
acted as a reception committec 


The Keynote Address 


The Convention proper began on Tuesday morning at 


9-30 with an address by Pr 
talk Mr 


{f the National 


sident Deutschmann. In his 


Deutschmann stressed the fact that the influence 


Association of Piano Tuners is grewing 


steadily. This fact, he said, “is evidenced not only by the 
increased membership, one hundred and fifty names having 
been added to the roll during the past year, but also by ihe 
results achieved in the campaign for the education of piano 
owners in the nature and care of their pianos and the re- 
forms advocated in our platform.” 

He also reported progress in the matter of eliminating 
free service, as more and more dealers are coming to the 
realization that the tuning and servicing can be carried on 
on a profitable basis. 

Mr. Deutschmann’s speech was followed by the annual 
Secretary W. F. 
pointed out the change in the status of the tuner of today 


report of McClellan. In his report he 


from the position he occupied ten years ago. The tuner of 
today occupies a respected position, a valuable asset to the 
piano industry not only for the actual work he performs, 
but through the intangible values arising from his close 


contact with the piano owning people. The Association 
tuner, so to speak, has raised himself by his own boot straps 
and has educated himself to better understanding of his work 
and what it means to the public and to the music industry. 
Other reports delivered during the morning were those 
of Leslie Hoskins, Chairman of the Committee on 


Instruction, and Nels C. 


Piano 
Class 30e, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Education. 

C. D. Bond, General Superintendent of the Weaver Piano 
Company of York, Pa., opened the afternoon session with 
an address on “Who, What and Why is the Piano Tuner ?” 
In a very graceful and gracious talk Mr. Bond said that 
the tuner was an Ambassador of Music, a diplomat, a judge 
of tone, a mechanic, a technician, a musician and a philoso- 
pher, This rather exalted view of the tuner’s qualifications 
and position were received in good part by the audience. As 
presented by Mr. Bond, there was really something justified 
for each name bestowed upon the tuner. 

The balance of the afternoon was devoted to group con- 
ferences on voicing, Grand Action regulating and principles 
of harmony, led by Herbert F. Antunes, Chicago, E. S. 
Werolin, New York City, and H. E. 
Ohio, respectively. 


Pilgrim, Hamilton, 


Wednesday morning was a business session devoted to a 
report of the Committee on placing the pamphlet “The Care 
of the Piano” in pianos, and a report of a Committee pro- 
viding a short cut for prosperity. 


Tone Amplification 
At the close of the 


technician of Chickering & Sons, gave a talk on tone ampli- 


John Anderson, 


business session, | 


fication. Mr. Anderson said in part: 


Many efforts have been made by various piano makers and 
in different ways to solve the problem of tone amplification. 

Some have tried double sounding boards; some have used 
four strings to a note; others have made hollow air cham- 
bers or channels through certain parts of the woodwork, and 
so on, all with the aim of obtaining a larger and a better 
tone. But unless they gain also a full, rich, concise tone 
of the quality which fascinates and enraptures our finer im- 
pulses for sound of the better class of music they have won 
nothing. Putting water into a glass of wine gives greater 
quantity but it does not increase the quality. 

For Wednesday afternoon two of the most interesting ad- 
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dresses of the entire convention were scheduled. The first of 
these was a stereopticon lecture on the evolution of the music 
roll, delivered by Charles F. Stoddard, inventor of the Am- 
pico and Director of the Research Laboratory of the Ameri- 
can Piano Company. Mr. Stoddard’s talk is valuable as a 
permanent record for the music industry of the history of 
the music roll, and it appears in its entirety in another part 
of this issue of the Musica Courter Extra 


Paul H. Taylor’s Work 
Acute disappointment was felt when it was announced 
that Paul H. Taylor, Vice-President of the Mason & Ham 
lin Company, who was scheduled to deliver an address on 
would not be able 
Courter Extra has followed the 


the analysis and measurement of tone, 
to appear. The Musical 
work of Mr. Taylor very closely for a number of vears 
and it knows that his absence deprived the tuners of hear 
ing one of the most interesting and enlightened talkers in a 
field in which few are qualified to speak. 

Had Mr. Taylor been present he doubtleess would have 
told of that part of his work that deals with the ear testing 
of every member of the tuning force of their Company and 
Mr. Taylor has perfected an instrument which he calls the 
“audiograph.”” By means of this instrument the audio re- 

human ear can be tested both as to its 
normal reaction to tone 


ceptivity of the 
(and to the sound limits within) 
as well as the tonal limits within which it functions. 

Each ear, so to speak, is measured as to its hearing quali- 
ties and by the same operation there is produced a graph 
which shows exactly the condition of each ear so tested. 
The method of the operator is simple. Tones of varying 
pitch and amplitude are given off while the tuner or regu- 
lator who is being tested is required to tell when the sound 
can no longer be heard. Instead of doing this verbally, how- 
ever, there is an arrangement whereby the subject holds to 
his ear a receiver while in the other hand he holds a tube. 
This tube is equipped with a button which is pushed down 
when the subject hears a sound and is released when the 


sound is no longer heard. Every tuner and regulator in the 


Mason & Hamlin factory is given this test once a month 


and the results are surprising. 

It is known, of course, that a bad cold will partially 
destroy the sense of hearing for the time but the results of 
this temporary impairment of hearing upon the work of the 
tuner actively engaged in tuning pianos is a subject that has 
never actually been studied. It is, of course, possible to 
tune a piano by comparison of the vibration beats as meas- 
ured from the standard tuning fork. However, a tuner who 
has a cold or whose hearing has been impaired by some 
other cause might possibly go far astray in neglecting to 
make proper allowances for this condition. 

The purpose of the Mason & Hamlin test is to make the 
tuner more efficient by making him aware of possible de- 
Mason & Hamlin 
audiograph test is open to any tuner who may wish to have 


ficiencies in his aural organs. The 


his ears tested. Some time ago the editor of the MusIcaL 
Courter Extra, while on a visit to 
Mr. Taylor’s laboratory and undertook the complete test. 


3oston, paid a visit to 


The results of that test are of interest inasmuch as they 
illustrate what can be determined in the form in which this 
information is cast. 

The chart which accompanies this article will be self- 
There 


is no doubt that Mr. Taylor has made a considerable advance 


explanatory in view of the foregoing information. 


in his research work, since this test was made almost two 
years ago. Perhaps Mr. Taylor can be induced to deliver 


the talk which he was compelled to abandon, at some future 


The remarkable group above gives some idea of the number of members and visitors to the eighteenth annual convention of the National Association of } 
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ners in its meetings held last week in New York City. The photograph was taken on the roof of the Commodore Hotel which was the convention headquarters. 


gathering of the tuners, for there will be much of a con- 
structive nature in what he has to say. 


E. J. Disler’s Experiment 

Instead of the scheduled talk of Mr. Taylor, E. J. Disler 
spoke. Mr. Disler, whose home is in Cleveland, enjoys 
considerable reputation among fellow tuners as being an 
expert in many details of the work. He is of an experi- 
mental turn of mind and the Musica, Courter Extra has, 
on many occasions in the past, printed the results of some 
of his experiments. 

Mr. Disler reported to the conventioneers the results of 
an experiment which he has been conducting practically since 
the time of the convention last year. His work has to do 
with a new method of sound-board construction which is 
intended to prevent the wide variation in expansion and con- 
traction which leads to tremendous differences in pitch, due 
to the He demonstrated io 
his fellow tuners the results of his experiment with a view 


varying tension on the strings. 


of inviting criticism. 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 
Mason & Hamlin Co. 
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His talk was received with every evidence of appreciation 
by those assembled. It is an indication of the interest ihat 
the tuners possess in their profession that so much time and 
ingenuity are put into the propounding and solving of just 
such questions as that brought up by Mr. Disler. The 
Musica. Courter Extra will, at a later date, give-a more 
complete account of what Mr. Disler is trying to find out 
and what he,has actually accomplished. 


The final day of thé convention was marked by a rapid 
elimination of the business details. Charles Deutschmann 
elected President, with William McClellan as 
Lester Singer was again elected for the position 


was again 
Secretary. 
of Treasurer. 

One of the interesting sidelights which the convention de- 
veloped was the keen contest between the cities who made 
bids for the 1928 convention meetings. After considerable 
discussion the choice has simmered down to a contest between 
Cleveland and Toledo, with the final city being selected by 


a majority vote. 
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There were three talks given during the day, one by F. E 
Lane, Secretary of the New York Division, on the subject, 
“Teacher Artist Cooperation With the Tuner.” William E. 
Medcalf of Indianapolis gave an interesting talk -on |“Lord 
and Lady Showoff,” which was an account of some of the 
disagreeable experiences tuners often eficounter during the 
course of working. W. F. McClellan spoke on “Wotfn Out 
Pianos Should Be Junked, Not Serviced.” 

The finals of the player piano contests were held on 
Thursday afternoon, marking a fitting close of the conven- 
tion activities. 

One of the most important actions of the convention was 
the adoption of the following resolution outlining the cours« 
of activities for the Association for the coming year. The 
resolution read as follows: 


The profession of Piano Tuning is so closely allied with 
the teaching of music and the success of either profession 
is so dependent on the success of the other that the desira 
bility of some active participation in the furtherance of the 
study of music, especially emphasizing the study of the piano, 


ra” 


William Geppert 
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The annual banquet of the National Association of Piano Tuners at 


the basx 
for the 
The 


musical instrument, is indicated as a suitable task 
National Association of Piano Tuners. 

be it resolved that the National Association of 

Piano Tuners, Inc., will, through our National Office and 

under its guidance and direction, through every local divi- 

sion, do all in our power to have the study of piano playing 

made a basic the curriculum of all public and 

parochial schools, with an equality of credits towards gradu- 

as given for work in other studies. We further recom 

t National President appoint a committee to 

vith Superintendents and Directors of Educa- 

cities and as far as possible through 

all parts of the country, urging this 

rd more musical culture and refinement. 

for service rendered being such a 

rer of the National Association of 

e practise of advertising a cut rate to 

from fellow-members being such a 

the National Association of Piano 

ve that we most emphatically condemn 

nethical, contemptible and absolutely cont-ary 

principles which our Association stands. We 

re recommend that any members persisting in this 

practise be disciplined by their local division even 

expelling such undesirables from member- 

in Articles 6 and 7, Section 3 of the By- 


retore 


subject in 


The question of price 
ital one to every mem 
Piano Tuners and 
get the business away 
reprehet sible n we 


his practise as 


for 


a slogan in the development of any 
having been so strikingly proven by the flower 
Say it with flowers,” the paint industry with 
and you save all,” and others too numer- 
the National Association of Piano 
eby resolve to make every effort to get 
uitable slogan which will aid us in our development and 
that suitable prize be given for the best 
than, ten words which will strikingly 
the importance and desirability of giving 


importance of 
usimes 
“Save the surtace 
ous to mention, we 
Puners, In 


recommend 
not mort 
reader 

per care 


i 


The Annual Banquet 
he National Associati Piano Tuners 
Hotel ballroom Wednesday 


attendance at 


1 { 
no 


was a very large 


etween five and six hundred people 


success In Many Ways 


ud been arranged. It differed some- 


sual entertainment afforded by the piano 


industry ‘resident Deutschmann opened the proceedings 


followed this with the announce- 


the 


with a neat address and 
ments of the entertainments and introduction of 


ballroom. 
that had to do with 
Mr. Doolittle 


a tuner probably of the vitage of 1860 or thereabouts, 


speakers A stage was et ted one end of the 


There was given a very amusing skit 


the tuning of a Re-enacting Ampic repre- 


sented 
stress of the Civil War probably allowing him liberties 
tuner who did little 


the re-enacting 


the 


and sarcastic illustrations of the and 
even though 


the 


tuner of 


charged much at that time, 
this being followed 


The skit 
and the 


piano was as unknown then as radio 


by the introduction of a today was 


received with roars of laughter and applause, melo 


dramatic comparison of the tuner of yesterday and today 


was true in spirit, carrying with it a lesson that it is a pity 
an not be given to all the tuners of the country 


Madame Volavy, 


1d certainly, 


the well-known pianist, played several 


true piano tone was_ illustrated 


AMMAN 
through her remarkable performance. The spirit of the 
banqueters was illustrated by the fact that Madame Volavy 
was compelled to respond to three encores; also was there 
received, in the same spirit that Madame Volavy’s offering 
was taken, a group of songs by Mr. Sigler, a well known 
Chicago artist. 

3eing a tuner of former days, Mr. Sigler, in a little 
talk, told about how he had approached President Deutsch- 
mann during a convention of the Chamber of Commerce anid 
in the same ballroom, filled to capacity, said: “Mr. Deutsch- 
mann, one of these days the Tuners’ Association will hold 
a banquet in this same ballroom.” Mr. Deutschmann did not 
believe that this was possible in the near future and so 
stated. 

The fact that this event of the Tuners’ Association hold- 
ing a banquet in the Commodore Hotel ballroom had come 
to pass within two years is a remarkable evidence of the 
growth of the Tuners’ Association, and the earnestness with 
Mr. 
worked to this end. 


which Deutschmann and his band of associates have 

The speakers of the evening were C. B. Amorous of the 
Aeolian Company William Geppert, Editor of the 
Musica Courter Extra. What Mr. Geppert said is told 
by The Rambler in that department in this issue of ihe 
paper. Mr. Amorous gave an interesting account of his 
just completed tour of this country to the Pacific Coast and 
back. He indicated the interest of the Aeolian Company in 
the work of the tuners and gave some interesting data of 
the work that is being done through the publicity depart- 
ments of the Aeolian Company and its application to the 
He promised whole and hearty sup- 


and 


work of the tuners. 
port to all movements tending to benefit the National Asso- 
ciation, and gave other evidences that were added encourage- 
ment to the members of the Tuners’ Association in that all 
this proved that the National Tuners’ Association was recog- 
nized by the great houses of the music industry. 

There was one thing marked and distinct in this banquet. 
The marked interest showed that these men who had trav- 
elled far and on their own resources made through the tuning 
hammer indicated true earnestness, thus taking seriously the 
meetings of the National Tuners’ Association that presents 
a remarkable contrast to such gatherings in other directions. 

Many telegrams were received by President Deutschmann 
and read during the evening, among them being one from 
Hermann Irion, President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
who was on a vacation and prevented from attending the 
meeting. Another was from A. G. Gulbransen, expressing 
his regret at not being able to attend, with encouraging words 


for future success. 





E. J. Jordan Made Western Manager 

The American Piano Company has opened a new Western 
sales office, which is located in the Strauss Building at the 
corner of Jackson Boulevard and Michigan Avenue. a 


Jordan will be in charge of this office. Mr. Jordan for the 


past several years has held the post of Western sales man- 


s 


ager for the Foster-Armstrong Company. He spent several 


years with the Miessner Piano Company before joining 
the Foster-Armstrong organization. 


Baltimore Melody Way Plan 
Postponed for a Few Weeks 


An unexpected obstacle has prevented the beginning of 
the Melody Way system in the Mueller Music Stores of 
Baltimore, William M. Mueller said. 
enrollment of 


Having secured the 
the 
which were to be carried on simultaneously and without 
interfering with the Baltimore Piano Playing Contest, and 
having set a day for the first lesson, Mr. Mueller was 
obliged to postpone operation of the plan for want of a 
teacher. 


eighty children for proposed classes, 


The services of one lady teacher, who is engaged in the 
public schools, had been tentatively secured, but at the last 
moment she decided that she did not 
summer vacation. 


care to give up her 
The same objection, Mr. Mueller said, 
has been raised by several other public school teachers, who 
were approached on the matter. He desired to obtain the 
services of a public school teacher, he said, because of their 
experience in handling classes of children, but it appears that 
not even the attraction of liberal pay can compensate them 
for the loss of the summer vacation weeks. 

Those music teachers who might be interested in the plan 
are either out of town, or too busy 
pupils. 


with their private 
Mr. Mueller hopes, however, to succeed in his 
quest before long, and will put the Melody Way classes in 
operation as soon as he does succeed. 

The Baltimore Piano Playing Contest, meanwhile, is 
marking time until the summer doldrums are past. The 
Baltimore American is carrying a steady stream of stories 
and pictures, however, enrollment blanks are being distributed 
at many stores, and the way is being made ready for a 
grand burst of energy as soon as the schools reopen. 

Difficulties thrown in the way of the contest by the in- 
difference of the School Board are being rapidly removed, 
E. A. Convery, contest manager, declared. Many of the 
school officials, including Dr. David E. Weglein, Superin- 
tendent, are very favorable to the contest. Permission has 
been granted to post placards in all the schools, and all the 
teachers have been reached by letter. Other officials have 
been visibly impressed by the fact that already 2,000 bona 
fide enrollments may be accounted for, by the patronage 
of persons high in musical circles, and by many enthusias- 
tic letters which have been received by Mr. Convery. The 
only objection held by some officials is directed at the use 
of the term Baltimore Music Trades in connection with 
the contest. This smacks too much of commercialism, they 
Their objection is answered by Frederick R. Huber, 
municipal director of music, and others, who point out that 
the contest is beneficial to music whether or not it is com- 
mercialized, and that those who are “commercializing” it 
are the only ones who could make it possible. 


say. 
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There is no greater tribute to a 
piano than that of its being 
sold into the cultured homes 
of a musical community. The 
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with its years of enviable 
reputation for exquisite case 
designs and alluring tone 
quality, is easily sold to the 
most discriminating purchasers. 


We challenge comparison 


Vose & Sons Piano Co. Boston, Mass. 
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Charles F. Stoddard’s Talk on 
the Evolution of the Music Roll 


[The follo 


Stoddard, inventor of the 


which delivered by Charles F. 
Ampico and director of the re- 


wing talk was 


laboratories of the American Piano Company. ts 


MuSsICcAL 
This ts the first time that any 


search 


deemed by the Courter Extra to hold unique 


interest crud: value. ittempt 


has been made to codify the advance of the music roll from 
It is time that 
he better 


its first conception to tts present high state. 


a permanent record were made and no one could 


qualified than Mr. Stoddard to make this analysis and com- 


pilation > also details given concerning the Ampico 


recordatg which have never hitherto been made 


publi hich no doubt will attract considerable interest 
Vr. Stoddard’s talk was one of the big 
he ld New 


on this score alone 


jeatures funers convention last weer wi 


York ( 
When Mr. O'Meara 
subject of evolution, | immediately asked him if he did not 


asked me to talk to you on the 
realize that many people associate evolution with the monkey, 
and he replied that there are just as many who associate the 
music rol] with the monkey. I asked him what he meant 
and he quickly explained that he referred to the music roll 
that 


pennies 


Tony puts in his hand organ while Jocko collects the 


[ have a photograph of an old print dated 1657, thirty- 


seven years after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, 


which shows a beautiful pipe organ operated by such a roll. 


The entire mechanism was driven by an overshot water 


description of this organ 


shall 


wheel. In Latin is a complete 


which tells exactly how the music was laid out. | 


read a translation of the Latin 


fransier the Pythagorean melody to the aforesaid phono- 
melody consists of 54 times, or 
circumference of the cylinder should 
equal parts; then each part should be 
parts since note of this melody 
equals one-third of a measure In the figure the heavy 
lines drawn longitudinally on the cylinder mark the first 
54 parts, the dotted line shows the subdivisions 
Then transfer to the cylinder the melody 
which correspond to the notes in the proper 


tactic cylinder Since the 
measures, the whole 
be divided into 54 
into three 


subdivided each 


division int 


into three parts 


and fix the teetl 


places 


have description 


roll 


present 


otice particularly that we a complete 


exact method of laying out a music 


rst part of the 
filled with pins that Tony puts in 
ade by the selfsame method that was 
rliest automatic keyboard instruments 
1840 we find the first mention of the 
paper roll 
Felix Sevtre of 


year 


} 


tinuos which 


later supplanted the 


Claude Lyons, France, ap- 
inventor of the perforated paper note 
1842. Until about 
mly mechanically operated keyboard instruments were 


3radish in Warren, 


sheet 
vatent was dated January 24, 1850 
At this time, we find Hunt and 
ut a patént on a little pianoforte controlled 
roll and actuated by a crank turned by 


paper music 
we may safely say that about 1850 was the earliest 
This 


Hunt and Bradish is accompanied by a drawing of 


piano player actuated by paper music rolls 


strings which could be 


The 


presume 


with only thirteen 


nd easily under the arm illustration shows 


monkey is shown I it was not 


rm or shoulder 


strapped ‘ r the 


Ils which were 1 out were merely 
the notes exactly as they were shown 


leaving it entirely to the operator 


A great many thousands 


ich wer ope rated by 


expressior 
these crude 
How well do we all 

1 one of those piano 
of fun 


trying to put 


mechanically played notes, but 


se instruments had 


idea of music as the old fellow in the 


rchestra who played the piccolc At one 


hestra performed this 


vesper services at which the or [ 


of his sheet music 
page while the rest 


page A 
so upset 


was 


hestra were playing th ond distin 


guished gentleman who pew was 
mistake that feelings and in 
; : ‘ , ' 


his disgust Said t 1 ud, } le W Tool 


by the 

pices lo 
selection, 
asked 


olo player 


player.’ tl tra had ipleted its 
and 


the mini 


the ‘perso mgregation whx 
please, to stand up ished gen 
; 


a little de: in the back of 


that 


stand up, but 
j 


and _ said, may I suggest 


“Preacher, 


€ 
out who called the piccolo player a 


fool, but ‘that find out who called the 


damn fool a piccolo player?” 


damn you try to 
It was a long time before it became evident that the 
They loved music, but 
they did not know how to give musical expression. 


general public were not musicians. 
Realiz- 
ing this, many inventors in the field of the player piano set 
about to construct various devices which would help the 
public to give musical expression to those mechanically 
played notes. 

In 1891 R. M. Hunter of Philadelphia conceived the idea 
of putting a wavy line on the music roll to denote when the 
music should be played loudly and when softly. This was 
the first step in the long road traveled in the development 
of the marvelous present day players. From this impor- 
tant step, the evolution of the music roll took a turn toward 
producing various effects automatically instead of leaving 
them to the discretion of the operator of the player piano. 

Following Mr. Hunter by nearly ten years, F. L. Young 
of the Aeolian Company conceived the idea of the Metro- 
style, which was also a wavy line running the length of the 
sheet and a pointer attached to the tempo lever, the index 
end of which reached up to the tracker bar. If the tempo 
lever were moved so that this index end of the pointer fol- 
lowed the line the various retards and accelerandos and 
other tempo effects were rendered in musical style. 

Some five years later the Themodist was invented simul- 
taneously by Mr. Crooks and Mr. Skinner. This improve- 
ment in the music roll consisted of inserting supplementary 
perforations on the edge of the sheet opposite each theme 
or melody note. These perforations controlled a mechanism 
which automatically brought out the melody of the piece. 

While 
country, Edwin Welte in Germany was attacking the prob- 


these later improvements were going on in this 
lem in an entirely new manner. He was taking an actual 
record of a musician’s playing and reproducing it entirely 
Mr. Welte’s contained 
mentary perforations which controlled the force with which 


automatically. music roll supple- 


the different notes were struck. His achievement was by far 
the greatest step forward made up to that time in mechan- 
ically produced music. Simultaneously with the develop- 
ment of the W’elte, there was a similar developmentt made 
in this country which later was brought out by the Ameri- 
can Piano Company and is now known as the Ampico. 

Some time after the Ampico came the Duo-Art, which 
These reproducing instruments 
foot 


was also entirely automatic. 
were all operated by electric motors instead of by 
pedals. 

With the advent of the Ampico, there came another im- 
provement in the music roll, the development of a means 
for producing tonal effects which had been, up to that time, 
regarded by many musicians as not being within the realm 
of mechanism but were rather, as they liked to express it, 
“A manifestation of the soul of the performer.” This 
invention consisted of arbitrarily extending the perforations 
of certain notes in order to carry their tones across from 
one harmony to another—thereby obtaining precisely the 
effect which the performer did by his subtle operation of the 
were applied for and 


damper pedal. Numerous 


granted to the American Piano Company on this method of 


patents 


obtaining these subtle tonal effects. 

The next development in the evolution of the music roll 
came in the method of recording a musician’s playing. Mr. 
Welte’s method was secret, so we cannot know how it was 
done. The method used in the early days of the Ampico 
was covered by a patent granted about 1912. This consisted 
of placing electric contacts on the piano key which would 
indicate on a moving sheet the length of time it took the 
key to be depressed. We can readily see that it requires a 
much longer time to depress the key when playing a soft 
note than it does when playing a loud note. So a long mark 
denotes a soft note and a short mark denotes a loud note, 
with various gradations between. 

This Ampico process of recording, like most of the others, 
was kept a profound secret. Many people were skeptical 
about it being possible to record all the delicate shadings 
that a pianist gave to his playing and they regarded these 
secret recording processes as “the bunk.”’ Only recently has 
the American Piano Company decided to break away from 
this great secrecy and to show what it is doing in the way 
of recording. There are some recent improvements in the 
process upon which patents have not been granted, and these 
of course must for a while be kept secret, but in the main, 
I will explain how it is done 

Any process of recording which goes in for extreme 
labor and ex- 
pense. | mind a Lhé- 


vinne’s playing of the Blue Danube Waltz which took over 


accuracy entails an unbelievable amount of 


have in very wonderful record of 


five weeks to complete, and represented over 100,000 opera- 


tions. This piece contains 7,915 notes and every note re- 
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quired thirteen or more operations before the record was 
ready for publication. 

Generally speaking, the method employed in making an 
Ampico recording is a complete and thorough measurement 
of every detail of the playing, reducing the same to terms 
These figures, which show with great 
exactness just what the artist does, are then translated into 


of simple figures. 


side hole perforations which cause the Ampico to give forth 
exactly the same music as does the artist. 

Two taken simultaneously of the 
playing, one of the notes and the pedaling, and the other of 
The record of the notes consists of penciled 
The exact position of the 
pedaling is recorded as is also the speed with which the 


records are artist's 
the dynamics. 
marks made on a moving sheet. 
pedal is depressed and released. The dynamic record consists 
simply of measuring with great accuracy the amount of 
energy in the hammer just at the instant it strikes the string. 
It is right at this point where the secrecy of the Ampico 
of this 
measurement discloses differences in the pianist’s touch ten 
than the is capable of 


method exists, but I may say that the accuracy 


times more delicate human ear 
detecting. 

In the Blue Danube Waltz, Shultz-Elver transcription, 
played by Josef Lhévinne, there are, as I said before, 
7,915 notes, and the dynamic force with which Mr. Lhévinne 
struck every one of these notes was measured accurately. 

The first operation on the note record is a check of each 
and every single note with the notes on the sheet music to 
eliminate wrong notes. We call the checking of each in- 
dividual note with the sheet music one operation, so that 
in the note check-up of the Blue Danube Waltz there were 
7,915 operations. This took one operator about three days. 
While the notes are being checked, there are two operations 
going on in the dynamic record, one the identification of the 
marks, the other the measurement of them. 
are then put on a pantograph table, which makes it very 


easy for the operator to transfer the figures of the dynamic 


The two sheets 


sheet, which show the loudness with which every note was 
struck, to the note sheet. This entails another 7,915 oper- 
ations, making a total of 31,660 operations to this point. 
The roll is then given to an operator who translates the 
record of the pedaling into extended perforations which, 
with the automatic damper pedal of the reproducing piano, 
This is one of the most interest- 
Now 
a notesheet with a figure at the beginning of every penciled 
An- 
other operator then takes the roll and translates these figures 


control the quality of tone. 
ing steps in the process of editing the roll. we have 
mark telling exactly how loud that note was struck. 


into side hole perforations which will control the loudness of 
every note, so that the performance the Ampico will render 
is exactly as the artist played. This necessitates 7,915 more 
operations, and on this particular roll required nearly five 
days of the operator’s time. 

The producing of subtle tone shading through pedaling is 
a very important part of the playing of every great pianist. 
There is full pedaling and half pedaling. Half pedaling is 
a quick use of the damper pedal which does not wholly 
cause the strings touched by the dampers to cease sounding. 
The vibrations of a half-pedaled string continue long after 
the artist’s finger has left the key. These vibrations mingled 
with those of the notes struck in a harmony immediately 
following create one form of what is known as tone color. 
This is one of the subtle things that makes piano playing 
so wonderful. It is something thoroughly understood and 
constantly used by the great artists. 

Extended marks on the side of the Ampico record show 
exactly where the damper pedals lifted the dampers from 
the strings and where they were returned. There are also 
indications which show exactly how fast the dampers were 
lifted from the strings or returned to them, and how deeply 
the dampers sunk into the strings. 

To solve this troublesome problem of reproducing these 
subtle tonal pedal effects with a mechanically operated pedal 
mechanism the Ampico uses a patented process of extended 
note perforations. We can readily understand that so long 
as a note perforation is extended, just so long will the key 
remain depressed and the damper be held off the string, and 
the string continue to sing or vibrate. If the record of the 
artist’s playing shows that he “half-pedaled” in a given place, 
and did not damp out certain tones which had been sounded, 
the perforations in the music roll controlling these tones will 
be extended right through that part where the mechanical 
pedaling damps the strings. We must remember that me- 
chanical pedaling is not “half-pedaling,” but complete pedal- 
ing. The tonal effects obtained by this process of extended 
note perforations are identical with those obtained by the 
artist. 

I have gone into an explanation of this detail at great 
length as it is one of the peculiarities of the Ampico record 
which is very often misunderstood. Many times in the rec- 
ord there are as many as eighteen or twenty note perfora- 
tions being extended at the same time. This makes it appear 
as if the artist had held down that notes with his 
fingers, which would be an impossibility. What the artist 
did do was to keep that many strings singing by the manipu- 
lation of his damper pedal, and in order to give precisely 


many 
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HERE is a hearty laugh in the expression, “If all the automo- 
biles in the world were placed end to end—that would be 
Sunday afternoon!” 


And there is a sympathetic thought in the predicament of the piano 
manufacturer. He will fervently assure you that if all the worries and 
hardships and heartaches were placed end to end—that would be the 
Fall and pre-holiday rush to turn out pianos on time. 


Consider your poor manufacturer. Remember, it requires months to 
build a quality piano. Relieve him of as much of the strain as possible. 
Send in your orders early for your late Summer, early Fall, and holiday 
requirements. We don’t advise you to order extravagantly, but we 
are confident of a good Fall business and urge you to protect your own 
interests by placing your orders now. 


And when ordering Playerpianos don’t forget to specify the good old 
favorite, nationally-advertised, easy-selling Standard Player Action. 


STANDARD PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY 
W. A. MENNIE, PRESIDENT 
638 West 52nd Street New York City 
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the same quality of tone as the artist did these perforations 
are extended as we see them in an Ampico music roll. 

Up to this time no holes have been placed in the record, 
but it is now ready for the preliminary perforating. This 
is done by hand. A perforation about one-fourth of an 
inch long is placed at the front end of all the penciled lines 
indicating notes, except the very shortest, for which a much 
A single round hole is placed 
at the end of each penciled line. With these perforations 
merely at the beginning and end of the penciled lines the 


shorter perforation is used. 


record is now ready to go to the automatic stencil making 
machine. It must be realized that it has not yet been put on 
a player, therefore it has never been heard, although more 
than 71,235 operations have been done on it. 

The automatic stencil machine finishes the stencil com- 
pletely and a trial cutting with it ready to be heard, in 
less than an hour and a half. In the old days much of 
the work of laying out a stencil like this was done by 
hand, and the Blue Danube Waltz would have taken six 
boys about three days to complete. 

The dynamic figures are copied from the original note 
record into this new trial roll which comes from the 
stencil machine to guide the editor in the next operation, 
which is a complete inspection of the roll to see that no errors 
of any kind exist. After all corrections are made in this 
proof rol] and transferred to the stencil, another cutting 
is made and the piece is now, for the first time, ready to 
be heard by the artist. 

The record submitted to the artist is a perfect perform- 
ance, an exact duplicate of the one he gave when making 
It is seldom that the artist requests any change. 
Hearing the 


the record. 
If a change is made, it is not a correction. 
record, the artist becomes his own critic and if a change 
is made it is to meet his wish to alter slightly his own 
performance 

The record of the Blue Danube Waltz contains about 
five times as many notes as the average record and it re- 
quired considerably over 100,000 operations to bring it to 
completion, but the result fully justified the great effort. 

Now we see on looking back that in the beginning the 
music roll contained only the notes, and the person own- 
ing the player was supposed to put in all of the musical 
expression. The evolution of the music roll has carried 
it to a highly developed product which leaves absolutely 
nothing for the owner of the instrument to do but to in- 
sert the roll and turn on the switch. 


me 
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How the Aeolian Franchise 
Is Regarded in Australia 


The esteem in which the Aeolian representation is held in 
foreign countries was recently given a signal demonstration 
in the manner in which the house of Musgroves, Ltd., Perth, 
West Australia, made public its acquisition of the Aeolian 
franchise for that territory. The window was given a jubi- 
lee dressing with artistically arranged draperies, and many 
placards telling of the various Aeolian products which were 
made available through this new arrangement. A Steck 
Pianola formed the center of this attractive display. 

The American piano business in Australia is growing at 
a tremendous rate. As a matter of fact the last month’s 
figures on pianos exported from the United States show 
that more than 50 per cent. of the entire output went to 
Australia. The work of the Aeolian Company together with 
several other companies in that field is one of the things 
that is helping the products of the American piano factories 
to maintain their hold upon the Australian populace. The 
same far sighted cooperation and protection is afforded these 
foreign representatives of the great Aeolian Company as is 
accorded to the domestic members of the Aeolian family. 
This explains why the export business of the Aeolian Com- 
pany has grown to its present proportions. 





September Mel-O-Dee Releases 


The Aeolian Company offers a well selected group of 
popular songs and ballads for the September Mel-O-Dee 
bulletin. Charmaine, one of the biggest hits of the summer, 
heads a list that includes Magnolia, Worryin’, Just Like a 
Butterfly That’s Caught in the Rain, and Sing Me a Baby 
Song. Hugo Reisenfeld’s March, Old Ironsides, written 
especially for the photoplay of that name a short time ago, 
one of the outstanding shows on Broadway, and two old 
ballads, Forsaken, and Forgotten Perfumes conclude the list 





George M. Slawson Dead 


George M. Slawson, dean of the Cable Company travelers, 
died on Thursday, August 4, at the age of sixty-four years. 
The funeral was held at his home in Bangor, Michigan, 
Saturday, August 6. Mr. Slawson had been associated with 
the Cable Company for over forty years and was very well 
known throughout the Northwest. Among those in attend- 
ance at the funeral were the officers of the Cable Company 
and a great many of his dealer friends. 
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Business Men Visit Stieff Factory 


\ group of members of the Baltimore Association of Commerce, 
the Stieff Plant in Baltimore on Wednesday, July 20th and were very much impressed with the 
with the group of Stieff craftsmen who have been in the employ of the 


went through 


romance s« vious to the visitor 


House of Stieff for twenty, thirty, forty and some for fifty years. 
able to carry away an impression that there was still one 
made that had not succumbed to the tendency of high pressure production and short cut methods 


been thoroughly impressed and that they were 
prodact 


to take the place of the much finer yet slower process of carefully 
beautifully toned, the superbly made instru ment. 


into the 
present 
C. L. Buehl, Wm. G. Ewald, Gerald A. Lee, 
Lewis K. Sohl, Conrad C. Rabbe, Fred R. Strow, 


George W. Knapp, George W. Knapp, Jr., 
Wm. J. Roth, W. 


representative business men of Baltimore 


They all expressed themselves as having 


fashioning each part of the Stieff piano 
Following is the group of men who were 


C. F. Butterfield, 
Watters Pagon, N. Irvin Gressitt, 


Geo. J. Clautice. 


Renny Herm 
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LITTLE BEAUTY 


James & Holmstrom 





“Small Grand with a Big Tone’’ 


ARTISTIC 
UPRIGHTS 


JAMES & HOLMSTROM PIANO CO. inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Factory, Alexander Ave. and 132d St. 
Office, 37 W. 37th St.. NEW YORK 
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THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


A DISTINGUISHED INSTRUMENT 


Your sales talk means some- 
thing to your prospect when 
you talk “Milton.” This 
distinguished instrument has 
been endorsed by famous 
artists whom your prospects 
know about. After that, 
very little more is necessary 
to complete the sale. 


MILTON PIANO COMPANY 


Geo. W. Aten, Pres. 
628 West 51st Street 
New York 
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May Piano Exports Total Over $400,000 
—The Real Business Situation in Mexico 


The piano exports for the month of May, 1927, were the 
lowest recorded so far during the year. It is, however, a 
clear indication of the advances which have been made in 
this field when a month that shows a total of over 1,500 
instruments worth $419,417 is considered a comparatively 
poor month. May is usually a good month in the export 
trade but conditions this year seem to have violated the usual 
rule. In the first place the first-of-the-year slump immedi- 
ately following the Christmas buying season, failed to a 
large extent to materialize in the export trade. As a matter 
of fact the sales for the first four months of the year 
continued the record breaking pace which began a little over 
a year ago. In other words, to sum up briefly, there is no 
need for alarm even with a recorded drop in exports of 
about $70,000 whic: is the actual falling off from the month 
of April. 

The May records were the lowest for that month since 
1924. The comparative figures for the fifth month of the 
four years preceding were: 1926, $485,829; 1925, $563,225; 
1924, $414,951; and 1923, $407,130. 


Australian Trade Falls off 

Australia showed the greatest falling off, the total for 
May being about $30,000 lower than the record for April. 
There were shipped to Austrilia during the month of May, 
787 player pianos valued at $217,114, and 45 straight pianos 
valued at $12,780 or a total of 812 instruments with a com- 
bined value of $229,894. It will be noted in this that the 
consumption of the manual instruments in Australia seems 
to have reached a level, far below that which was once the 
standard, but which, low as it is at present, indicates that 
there is a steady field for exploitation. During May of 1926 
there were shipped pianos and players to the value of 
$235,922; in 1925, $243,852; 1924, $208,942; 1923, 
$168,650, 

It is understood at this time that English piano manufac- 
turers are making a tremendous effort to recapture part of 
the Australian market. Likewise German competition is be- 
ing offered in a bigger way than for many years past. 
The native piano industry is still in an embryo state, lack- 
ing the skill and experience needed to offer serious competi- 
tion. Nonetheless with all these factors present, it will be 


and 


seen that the American piano is doing extremely well to 
maintain its pre-eminent position in the regard of the music 
loving people of the Antipodes. The American piano in- 
dustry has a solid foundation for its export trade in Aus- 
tralia and judging from conditions current in that country 
there is no reason to suspect that this foundation is not as 
firm as ever before in the history of the industry. 


Business in Mexico 

By far the most interesting if somewhat discouraging 
condition in the export piano trade is that revealed in 
Mexico. There is an illustration of the fact that political 
disturbances have a direct and deleterious influence on the 
industrial and economic structure of the country. This con- 
dition is naturally indicated in the fact that the export piano 
business has fallen away to an inconsiderable fraction of its 
potential absorption. During the month of May the Mexican 
piano trade bought 79 pianos, mostly of the player and re- 
producer type, with a total valuation of $25,921. 

The condition of which the above is a manifestation is 
even more clearly brought out by a comparison with the 
previous May records of piano exports to Mexico. May, 
1927, showed the poorest total for that period for a number 
of years back. For the past five years the total has reached 
over $50,000, with the highest figure being recorded in 
May, 1925, when the total reached over $70,000. The figures 
were: May, 1926, $51,650; 1925, $70,439; 1924, $62,527; and 
1923, $59,228. 

These conditions extend throughout the Mexican com- 
mercial and industrial system. Leo G. Koepfle, an expert 
connected with the division of regional information of the 
Department of Commerce of the United States recently 
made a report on the Mexican depression, from which report 
the following excerpts are taken: 

The depressed situation which existed in Mexico at the 
close of 1926 continued during the first half of 1927. There 
was a slight improvement in business during April, as a 
result of Easter buying, but with this exception business 
transactions have continued on a reduced scale. Banking 
operations remained at a low level, particularly in regard to 
loans, and commercial collections were made with difficulty. 
Labor troubles have continued to affect numerous industries, 
including the national railways. 

No official Mexican figures of imports and exports are 


available, but it would appear that trade has considerably 


decreased during the first six months of 1927. This sup- 
position is borne out by the decrease in customs receipts, 
the reduction in exports of petroleum, and the decline in 
trade with the United States. According to United States 
figures, exports to Mexico decreased approximately $12,- 


000,000 during the first five months of 1927, as compared 
with the same period in 1926. During the same period United 
States imports from Mexico declined over $13,000,000. 

There was a continued drought throughout the Republic, 
with the exception of a few districts, during the first months 
of the year, which unfavorably affected crops in the northern 
and north-central part of the country. Pasture lands also 
have been badly affected by the drought, and it is stated that 
large numbers of cattle are perishing from lack of water and 
pasturage. The locust plague has again appeared in a 
dangerous form in Oaxaca and other States in the southern 
part of the Republic, where it is reported that enormous 
swarms have caused great destruction to crops. 

The petroleum situation was in a state of flux during the 
early part of the year, there being much uncertainty and 
speculation as to the action the Mexican government would 
take in applying the petroleum law and its regulations, but 
with the granting of amparos, or injunctions, by district 
courts restraining the authorities from acting against the 
companies until its regulations can be tested in the Supreme 
Court, the situation was partially clarified and the tensity 
of feeling was somewhat relieved. However, owing to the 
uncertain outlook, the petroleum companies have reduced 
operations. 

At the beginning of the year the mining industry was in 
a fairly prosperous condition, with the production and export 
of metals showing increases. However, owing to the fall 
in prices of the leading metals in recent months, combined 
with higher cost of production, considerable concern is being 
felt in mining circles. The principal item in the greater 
costs was the increase on June 1 of consular fees from 5 
per cent. to 10 per cent. on machinery and supplies used by 
the mining industry. 
definitely decided to suspend operations. 

Manufacturing industries were beset with many difficulties 
during the first half of 1927, the principal ones being in- 
The textile industry was 


A number of mining companies have 


creased taxes and labor troubles. 
the principal loser; numerous manufacturers laid in a large 
supply of cotton at a high price, and when the price sud- 
denly dropped they suffered serious losses. In addition the 
demand for textiles is limited, and the outlook for operators 
has been further darkened by a decree requiring them to 
meet the higher wage scale approved at the last textile 
convention, 

Owing to a lack of funds, road building has been reduced 
to a minimum. A limited amount of work was done on a 
number of irrigation projects, as well as on port improve- 
Government steadily declined, al- 
though the duty levied on practically all imports has been 


ments. revenues have 


increased. A decree was also issued, fixing the consular 


invoice at 5 per cent. on the invoice value on goods free of 
This decree was 
later modified so that the fee is 10 per cent. on all goods 


duty and 10 per cent. on dutiable goods. 


whether free or dutiable. 
departments of the Mexican Government from purchasing 
goods directly from the United States. 
ments wish to purchase American goods they must do so 
through established Mexican houses. 

Nevertheless, despite this lugubrious picture of Mexico, 
that country still remains the second largest foreign customer 


Another recent decree prohibits 


If these depart- 


of the United States so far as the piano industry is con- 
cerned. 
Cuba in Third Place 

The third country in order of-importance of purchases for 
the month of May was Cuba, which thus regained some of 
the prestige formerly attaching to that country. However, 
a glance at the figures will indicate the fact that this 
apparent gain was due largely to the weakness of the other 
countries which normally take a much larger proportion of 
America’s export pianos than during the month being re- 
ported on. 

Cuba’s piano imports for May amounted to $21,331, 
which was paid for 76 pianos, showing a slight increase 
over the April figures and slightly lower than the figures 
for May, 1926. The comparative figures for May in the 
five preceding years shows the unsteady tendency of this 
market. For May, 1926, the piano imports reached $24,480; 
1925, $41,617; 1924, $26,828; and 1923, $41,642. 

Cuba is largely a two crop country, with sugar in the 
dominant position and tobacco next. If anything goes wrong 
either in the cultivating of these crops or in marketing there 
is an immediate effect on the piano business, as with other 
lines. After a disastrous twelve months, however, Cuba 
seems to be in a better condition now than prior to the 
slump, although the buying reaction does not appear to have 
set in with full force. 


Argentina and Canada High 
Argentina was the fourth largest foreign customer, taking 
64 pianos valued at $18,473, in comparison with $29,005 in 
1926 ; $18,098 in 1925; $20,923 in 1924; and $15,439 in 1923. 
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From the business angle consular reports indicate that con- 


ditions are generally satisfactory. Exchange is near par, 
which has led to a drop in prices. 
lead to a stimulation of retail buying, although this change 
has not as yet taken place. 


also been a retarding influence. 


This, it is predicted, will 
Difficulties in collections have 


Canada experienced the peorest May demand for several 
years back, the total imports amounting to $17,185, which 
was paid for 116 players and straight pianos, mostly of 
the latter variety. The record for the month of May in 
preceding years was as follows: 1926, $30,975; 1925, $30,- 
976; 1924, $25,690; and 1923, $23,596. 

Venezuela’s brief splurge met with a check in May, the 
piano imports of that country from the United States fall- 
ing to 26 instruments valued at $9,975. 
figures for the month during the years 1926 to 1920 inclu- 
sive being in that order ; $12,344, $16,680, $9,749, and $5,333. 
that 


The comparative 


The latest consular report from that country states 
business in all lines continues depressed with no sign of 
early recovery. 
Action Market Good 

Exports of piano and player piano actions and parts con- 
tinued at a high level, with the player actions absorbing the 
The total for May reached $60,456 
with about two-thirds of this total comprised in the player 


greater percentage. 


action figures. Last May action exports amounted to $39,- 
379; May, 1925, $96,837; 1924, $44,062; and 1923, $18,452. 
The five leading customers were: Australia, $36,353; Can- 
ada, $7,137; Germany, $6,800; Chosen, $3,265; and 

$2,890. , 


=> 


France, 


Exports of perforated player rolls continued the steady 
decline which this branch of the industry has experienced 
for the past few years. The May figures reached $8,076, 
as against $11,752 for the same month in 1926; $37,962 for 
1925; $25,105 for 1924; and $10,465 for 1923. Canada headed 
the field with $1,870 followed by United Kingdom, $1,816; 
Venezuela, $742; and Australia, $702. 


Records Reached in Phonograph Exports 

One of the remarkable factors in the musical instrument 
export trade has been the stupendous growth of the phono- 
graph export trade, which in the space of the past two years 
has assumed a position comparable to that of the piano in- 
dustry. This phonograph boom dates from the time of the 
announcement of the new models by several of the biggest 
factors in the field, the Columbia, Brunswick and Victor. 
Part of this stimulation was doubtless due to the many old 
model instruments available for export at a discounted rate, 
while the new instruments themselves doubtless accounted 
for the balance of the demand. 

During May there were shipped 9,812 machines with a 
valuation of $415,865, the best May business ever recorded 
in the phonograph export trade. The figures for last May 
were $285,572 and for May, 1925, $188,222. Argentina led 
the way with purchases of 1,746 machines valued at $67,- 
838, with the following countries as other important buyers: 
Cuba, 754 machines, $62,366; Colombia, 1,465 
$51,695; Chile, 129 $31,403: Mexico, 
chines, $26,168; and Canada 416 machines, $20,819. 


machines, 
machines, 609 ma- 

Exports of phonograph records followed the boom in the 
phonograph machines, with 484,073 records worth $240,181 
being shipped during May. This also constituted a record, 
the previous high totals having been recorded in May, 1926, 
and May, 1925, when the totals were respectively $187,170, 
and $150,916. The leading customers were: Cuba, $33,350; 
Argentina, $26,528; Mexico, $30,195; Brazil, $23,721; Co- 
lombia, $20,328; Philippine Islands, $18,633; Chile, $16,015; 
and Venezuela, $15,266. 

















The M. SCHULZ CO. 
PLAYER-PIANO 


Offers wonderful opportunities to dealers 
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BRINKERHOFF INSTRUMENTS 
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The New Crosley Bandbox 
Is Eight Sets in One 


The radio manufacturing interests seem definitely to have 


various law suits, threatened 
the 


turning their attention 


grown up. That is, with the 


and actual, settled in more or less amicable fashion, 


various entities in that field are now 


processes and problems. In several 
MusIcCAL 


definite savings in 


to the actual factory 


have come to the attention of the 


cases ta 


this has led to a 


t 
Courter Extra 


very 
production costs 

One of the most interesting devices in this field is a novel 
conception of the well known Crosley Radio Corporation of 
a product of standard size and make, 
As a result of 
Crosley concern there is pre- 
the 


Cincinnati. This is 


which can be presented in various models 


this cost saving policy of the 


sented eight dsitinct receiving outfits, while actually 


manufacturing process is concentrated on one type of set 


only 


iade possible by the Bandbox, as the new Crosley 


is termed. This is the standard product of the 


tories, and is so constructed that it can easily 


removed from the metal cabinet in which it is built and 


inserted into any one of three consoles. Each of these en- 


casements furnish distinctive styles of decoration. They are 


the products of the work of expert furniture manufacturers 
] | 


designed especially for the Crosley Radio Corporation 


This simplicity of removal is a big point in favor of these 


sets. They are, so to speak, absolutely fool-proof. There 


are m™ complicated leads to be remounted, or exactness of 


positions to be lined up 
a high degree of efficiency, not alone 
1 { 


aiso as to 


The set 


operates at 
received but the compactness of the 


takes up but 


» results 


ous units. It little but is so con 


space, 


as to offer a simple solution to the service problem. 


part is accessible, and it is not necessary to demolish 


ntire set in order to remedy anything that has zone 


is made in two models, one for battery 


light 


gl socket ope ration Except for 
identical. In 
A, B, and C 


finish 


a few necessary differences, these models are 


conjunction with the AC lamp socket model, an 


nverter, housed in a metal case of similar 


box, is used. Thus there are two sets with metal 


table uss Each of these sets, by a strikingly 


be taken from the metal cabinet and 


furniture models. This gives the 


ng a battery operated set in metal 


msoles and a lamp socket operated set 


There are numerous other furni 


accommodate these compact re 


hree approved designs. 


the fullest use of mass production 


cost of manufacture, and consequently 


to the minimum, and at the same time 


complete line of merchandis« 


ix-tube set and is completely shielded, 


independently of the metal box in which it is 


easing four screws, the chassis can be taken 


The escutcheon also can be removed 


1 on the furniture model 


s three improved Musicones, one con 
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structed like a tilt-top table, and finished to harmonize with 
the frosted brown crystalline effect of the Bandbox set. 


H. Edgar French Gives Some 
Sound Advice on Repossessions 


H. Edgar French, president of the Jesse French & Sons 
Piano Co., recently made some interesting statements on 
the comparative rate of repossessions of the various type 
of pianos. His remarks followed an investigation which 
he personally conducted with a view to determining the 
reasons for the high repossession rate of some retail dealers 
Mr. French traced 
this condition back to the selling methods of the deale;s. 
He said: 


“A great deal of false advertising has been used to exp!oit 


as against the low rate of other concerns. 


the player piano as something easy to buy and so easy io 
play that a little baby could make you think Paderewski 
was in the next room, ignoring the fact that the »vlaver 
piano is really a musical instrument and a certain degrec 
of skill and training is necessary to obtain really musical 
results. 

“One of the greatest delights in music is the ability to 
With this idea in mind I checked 
over a large amount of business and | found that repos- 


perform to suit oneself. 


sessions were on a much greater scale in talking machines, 
where the machine did all the work, than in player pianos 
where the owner did some of the work; and still less in 
upright pianos and practically none at all in grands, where 
the instruments, or practically all of them, reach real musi- 
cians. 

“In checking up repossessions of a large retail concern 
for the year 1926 the following facts on repossessions were 
brought out. The firm sold approximately $25,000 worth 
of grand pianos during the year of 1926, and a little more 
than 1 per cent. covered repossessions on grand pianos for 
A total of $60,000 of new upright piano 
The 
this 


the entire year. 
husiness had less than 10 per cent. in repossessions. 
firm, however, had $40,000 of player sales, and of 
amount 15 per cent. came into the repossession account. In 
the talking machine department with $100,000 in sales, 30 per 
cent. of these sales were charged back as repossessions. 

“These are actual figures. If any piano man will total 
his figures and find such a situation existing, it is hard to 
understand how he can do anything else but get behind his 
sales of straight uprights and grands and push them ahead 
of everything else. 

“This is rather harsh, perhaps, but as this is the existing 
condition, why not face it in the most plausible manner and 
push the type of business that brings a profit that remains 
a profit rather than push the part of the business which has 
a recurring loss in the form of repossessions. Used mer- 
chandise is always a drug on the market, requiring special 
sales and special effort to move it. Further, the cost of 
placing pianos in the hands of people who cannot, or will 
not pay for them, is one that is fast causing considerable 
alarm. Try pushing grands and straight pianos and watch 


repossessions decrease.” 





Roy Bargy—New Ampico Artist 
Upholds Family Traditions 


When the Ampico Corporation some time ago announced 
that it had signed Roy Bargy to make a series of recordings 
for the Ampico it was generally recognized that the com- 
pany had scored a big point, for Mr. Bargy enjoys a wide 
reputation in the circles in which he has played. Quite 
recently Mr. Bargy came to New York for the purpose of 
making his first recordings for the Ampico library. In this 
first group are included four of his own compositions and 
one popular selection. These numbers will shortly appear 
among the Ampico releases. 

There is an interesting history attached to this artist who 
at quite a young age has gained the distinction of leading 
the orchestra of one of Chicago’s largest and best appointed 
hotels. 
in oils of one of the Bargys of the 18th century (a great 
actor of that period) is in the celebrated Carnavalet Museum 
the the celebrated Mme. De 


His ancestors came from France where a portrait 


located in former home of 
Sevigne. 

Roy Bargy followed the artistic inclinations of his family 
by making a serious study of classical piano music in Toledo 
with the end in mind of being a concert pianist. This equip- 
ment has stood him in excellent stead in his present field of 
endeavor. 


Martin A. Sigler Dead 


Martin A. Sigler, head of C. M. Sigler, Inc., Steinway 
representatives in Harrisburg, Pa., died at his home in that 
city late last month after a protracted illness. He was 
sixty-six years old and had been connected with the Sigler 
firm for over thirty-five years. He is survived by his 
widow, one son and two daughters. Mr. Sigler’s death was 
universally regretted for he was a popular figure in the busi- 
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ness and religious life of that city. Interment was at the 
Harrisburg Cemetery. 


Ohio Merchants Association 
Announces Social Program 


At a meeting of the Convention Committee of the Music 
Merchants Association of Ohio the following social pro- 
gram for the convention to be held at the Hotel Winton in 
Cleveland on September 12th, 13th 14th, 1927, 
approved. 


and was 

Monday evening, September 12th, the steamer St. Ignace 
will take members and the ladies for a trip on Lake Frie. 
During the day the Eighth Annual Golf Tournament will 
be held at the Cedarhurst Country Club. There will be a 
luncheon on Tuesday at which city officials will welcome 
the convention to Cleveland, and a speaker, not yet selected, 
will make the principal address. The official photograph of 
the convention will be taken immediately following the lun- 
cheon. The Second Annual Music Instrument Show of the 
Ohio Association is to take place on Tuesday evening, Sep- 
tember 13th. It will be held at the Hotel Winton and both 
ball rooms of the hotel will be used. Complimentary tickets 
will be issued to all Cleveland dealers for distribution to 
their prospects and customers so that they can attend the 
affair. The annual banquet will take place on Wednesday 
evening in one of the ballrooms of the hotel and the other 
ballroom will be used for dancing. By this method there 
will be no delay as is usually the case for dancing to begin. 

The ladies are to be entertained by the Ladies Reception 
A tentative program calls for an automobile 
The 


ladies are also invited to attend all other social affairs in 


Committee. 
ride one afternoon, a theatre party the next afternoon. 


connection with the convention. 

Program of the business sessions is not yet complete. 
The cost of coupon tickets this year will be the lowest in 
The tickets 
This will include the boat ride, the luncheon 


the history of the organization. will 


cost but $6.00. 


coupon 


and the banquet. 

On Tuesday evening, August the 2nd, there was a special 
meeting of all chairmen of committees in connection with 
the convention at the Winton Hotel. A. L. Maresh presided 
Further discussion of 
plans occupied the entire time. O. H. Boyd from Marion, 
Ohio, president of the Music 


and dinner preceded the meeting. 


Merchants Association of 
Ohio was present. 

One of the features of the Music Instrument Show will 
This is 
There will also be 


be a recital by a well known artist on the Ampico. 
sponsored by the Knabe Ware Rooms. 
a recital by a distinguished artist on the Duo-Art, the Dreher 
The Rainbow 
grand ballroom of the Winton Hotel will be used to stage 
the show, which will be open to the public, and the pub- 


Piano Co. sponsoring this. Room and the 


licity in connection with it will be handled through the 
Cleveland News. 

The National have reserved 
at the Winton Hotel and it is understood will hold their 


Association's offices rooms 


meeting here. A number of the Ohio dealers are wonder- 
ing whether this move on the part of the national body is 
an indication that an effort is to be made to try and swing 
Ohio into line. 

The ladies are to be taken for a drive through the estate 
of John D. Rockefeller as part of the entertainment pro- 
gram. The estate has eighteen miles of driveway. 


Recordo Has Rhapsodie in Blue 


Gershwin’s Rhapsodie in Blue is the featured number on 
the Recordo list 
only the first part is contained on this roll is played by the 


for September. This number, of which 


popular young concert star, Beryl Rubenstein. In view of 
the great furore which is still being made of this number 
wherever it is heard it should be one of the best sellers of 
the fall season, not even excepting the coming popular 
favorites. There eleven numbers listed, some of the 
other hits being At Sundown, One Alone, the ballad from 
The Desert Song, Until, a ballad played by Lee S. Roberts, 
and a new series of dinner music under the title Dinner 
Mosaics. In this first roll there are included Cuddle Up a 
Little Closer, Every Little Movement, Only a Rose, and 


You. 


are 


I Love 





Union Music Co. in New Quarters 

The Union Music Company of San Francisco moved to 
its new downtown store on August 2. This is at 11 Market 
Street which has been almost rebuilt to fit it for a music 
house. Though small it is very well equipped and there is 
space to make a good showing of the Kimball and Jesse 
French lines of pianos carried. The is finished in 
French gray and at the rear are glassed-in demonstration 
rooms for Brunswick and Columbia phonographs and Cros- 
ley radio lines, Ralph Stine, sales manager, says that they 
are carrying grand pianos chiefly but in addition to grands 
and baby grands they are also giving considerable attention 
to small uprights. 


store 
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F. O.B. FACTORY 


HE Lindeman & Sons Little Symphony Grand has 

become a leader in its price field with many 

piano merchants through sheer merit alone. 
They tell us it is a pleasure to sell an instrument of 
such high quality at a price that is frequently asked 
for grands of the frankly commercial grade. The 
Little Symphony Grand is equipped with the Williams 
Tone Amplifier and finished by the United Lacquer 
Process. 
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Lindeman & Sons 


Gstablished 1836 


he Second Oldest Piano in America 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO Co. Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 
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COMPANY 


Makers of Grand, 
Upright and In- 
ner-Player Pianos, 
including Con- 
over, Cable, Kings- 
bury, Wellington 
and Euphona. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


FROM 1869 
ARE GOOD PIANOS ALWAYS 


UPRIGHTS, GRANDS, PLAYERS 


136th STREET and CYPRESS AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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PIANOS 


Since 1789 


HE Bacon Piano enterprise links 

up, year after year, into a chain 

that extends as far back as 1789, 
a record unparalleled in the history of 
piano manufacture. Such a record is 
sterling proof of successful progress 
through satisfaction to the purchaser 
and sound business for the dealer. The 
vame sells the piano, the piano sells 
che name. 
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THE BACON PIANO COMPANY 
W. P. H. Bacon, President 
601 West 50th Street, New York City 


1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 
462 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
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“Kimball Building. 
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Kimball’s 70 
Years of Music 


It is interesting to delve into the early history of music 
in Chicago. It may be said that Chicago but repeats the 
history of music in Boston, New York, and other large cen- 
ters. In making a retrospect of this growth of music 
always it will be found that the piano, or the manufacturers 
of pianos, laid the foundation for music, and it can be said 
that this can apply to music in America, says the MusicaL 
Courier Thursday edition. 

An interesting event is at this time transpiring in Chicago 
in the celebration of the seventieth anniversary of the Kim- 
ball Piano House. Piano manufacturing in Chicago was 
practically unknown seventy years ago. The growth of 
music, however, always carried with it the concert grand 
piano as the means of presenting music on the concert stage. 
It took a long time for the Chicago manufacturers to arrive 
at the point of creating a concert grand piano. The Kim- 
ball house was about the first to accomplish this and give to 
the great artists the means of appearing in public in classical 
programs. 

The appended interesting history as regards the formation 
of the W. W. Kimball Company and its founder will reveal 
in part the place that this house has taken in the development 
of music in the great Middle West. It shows the wonderful 
work of Emil Liebling, who was a pioneer in music, and it 
was W. W. Kimball who gave Emil Liebling the opportunity. 
The following gives some historical data along these lines 
that is of great value: 

“The announcement has just been made that George 
Liebling will make a concert tour of the Pacific Coast and 
other Western States. This is under the Concert Manage- 
ment of Harry and Arthur Culbertson and will begin early 
in the fall of 1927. 

“Perhaps it is merely a coincidence that this Western 
tour in which Mr. Liebling will play the Kimball piano ex- 
clusively should be made in the year in which the W. W. 
Kimball Company is celebrating its seventieth anniversary. 
Some recent national advertising of the company related 
rather sharp contrasts between the pioneer period of 1857, 
when W. W. Kimball started his music business, and the 
music world of today when Kimball instruments are sold 
practically everywhere. The today of this great company 
shows what steady, continuous growth for a period of sev- 
enty years really means. The pianos sold by that one house 
alone have certainly had a tremendous influence in making 
the study of music widespread. When the great Roxy 
Theater wanted the finest organ that could be built for its 
‘Cathedral of the Motion Pictures’ it came to Kimball. That 
has recently been dedicated and the organ and the theater 
together have reached heights of perfection that have made 
the subject one of the most talked of events of the year 
1927. It also seems to be a coincidence that the completion 
and dedication of this wonderful Kimball organ came in 
the seventieth anniversary year of the house. The same 
may be said of the Kimball organ in the New First Con- 
gregational Church of Chicago, just now about ready for 
the public, but the professional approval of which seems 
to resort to superlative terms. It is a concert and church 
organ, the largest in the Middle West, and its critics seem 
to be of the opinion that it is not surpassed in beauty. 

“Again referring to the George Liebling western tour, 
we call to mind that this famous international pianist has 
had two years of veritable triumphs in the concert field, 
although he has confined his tours to the East and Middle 
West. His appearances in New York, which have been 
many, and in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis and many other cities, have been among the best that 
have been offered, and the daily press has given unstinted 
As an interpreter of Liszt, George Liebling probably 
In his most im- 


praise. 
excels any pianist on the concert stage. 
pressionable years George Liebling was a pupil of that great 
master who seemed to inspire all who lived in his atmos- 
phere. Liebling is the youngest pupil of the great Liszt and 
has a message that no other living pianist can give, and he 
is also a marvellous interpreter of all the great masters as 
well as being a rarely gifted composer himself. George 
Liebling has been in America less than three years, but he 
seems always to have lived here. Perhaps to those who 
knew his older brother, Emil, there is a closer association. 

“Emil Liebling first came to America in 1867 and as a 
very young man was soon recognized by W. W. Kimball for 
his unusual gifts and became one of the leading pianists of 
the Middle West. Emil Liebling became closer associated 
with the Kimball house when he opened his studio in the 
For almost fifty years he made himself 
a significant and powerful factor in the musical life and 
advancement of America. It was not merely a_ business 
association but a personal friendship which grew and con- 
tinued and closed only with the death of Emil Liebling, who 
is today held in reverent memory by the heads of the Kim- 
ball house. 

“This Western tour of George Liebling and the seventieth 
anniversary of the Kimball house suggest other reminiscences 
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that have been significant in music in America. It was in 
1907 that the young and tremendously gifted Chicago pianist, 
Myrtle Elvyn, made her almost sensational debut under the 
management of the W. W. Kimball Company. It was, to 
be exact, October 29, 1907, in Orchestra Hall. European 
critics had fairly raved in their enthusiasm over this rarely 
gifted American girl and her first appearance in her home 
city was a most flattering success. This was the beginning 
of continuous ovations wherever she played, and her tours 
were extensive. Several of those tours were in the Far 
West, and Miss Elvyn was accorded all the praise and honors 
as a pianist that ever come to any one artist. When Miss 
Elvyn married, in February of 1917, she chose a quieter 
career in her home, but no one who knew her ever fails to 
recall the glorious tributes that were paid to her art and 
appreciation of her truly beautiful womanhood. 

“It was in 1917 that the present Kimball Building, termed 
at the time the newest and grandest of Chicago’s sky- 
scrapers, was completed and occupied by the Kimball Com- 
pany for its executive offices and sales department. It was 
more than a home for the company itself. A number of 
the best known conservatories of music and world renowned 
musicians have their studios in the Kimball Building. It 
is a famous center of music. Kimball Hall was formally 
dedicated November 9, 1917, and Mme. Frances Alda of 
New York was presented by the company in an invitation 
recital. She did some of the best singing that was ever 
given in Chicago. Kimball Concert Hall, dedicated on the 
sixtieth anniversary of the company, has for ten years ful- 
filled its promises, and more, too. Musicians from all coun- 
tries have been heard here, including organists of inter- 
national fame. 

“Thus, in this brief review of the years, we touch on only 
a few who have carried the Kimball banner in the pianistic 
field. We have noted events which seemed to fall in the 
cycles of ten years. The review should include other great 
artists of the organ and of voice. We think of names like 
Patti, the De Reszkes, Emma Eames, and a host of others 
who have added their praise of Kimball instruments. It 
should be mentioned that half way down the years of 
Kimball history the most outstanding exposition on the 
American continent, the World’s Columbian of 1893, con- 
ferred its highest award for “superlative merit” on the 
Kimball. Other great expositions since have confirmed the 
judgment of that year. Space does not permit of a lengthy 
account of the achievements of the Kimball house during its 
seventy successful years, but those years are inclusive of 
many events that have furthered the cause of music in 


America.” R. 
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A. B. Chase 


AMERICA'S FINEST 
PIANO 
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O make the best pianos, re- 
gardless of cost, has been the 

ideal of A. B. Chase Piano Com- 
pany, from the beginning, and this 
ideal attained, has lifted the state- 
ment from a promise to a present 
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A. B. Chase Piano Co. 


Established 1875 
Division United Piano Corporation 


Norwalk, Ohio 
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The 


Bauer Piano 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles of 
piano making tonally and structurally. 
It is a marvelous Instrument. 
Its selling power is not the least important feature. 
JULIUS BAUER & CO. 
Established 1857 
Factory, 1335 Altgeld Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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The New 
DAVENPORT- TREACY 
“Pixie Pianos 
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Ivory and Orange Stripe, k & Buff Coior and Green Center Shaded, 
Decorated with Flowers ee Rose Decoration 


ONTRAST, if you will, habits and customs of Yesteryear 

with today’s accepted modes and manners. Big, black, heavy 
cigars, ten-course dinners, lumbering limousines—all have given 
place to the light, the compact, the colorful necessities of our 
present-day fast-moving civilization. 


Just so with pianos. Modern small homes and apartments . . . 

the growing boy or girl about to embark on a musical education 

Ivory and Red Crackle Center, ‘ i i F Jade Green and Ivory Crackle Center, 
Gums Saige . . . the sportsman who requires a light weight piano for yacht Gold Stripe 

or summer lodge . . . the musician seeking a tiny auxiliary 


instrument—these and a hundred other occasions welcome the 








new Davenport-Treacy “Pixie” Pianos. For now a real piano 
may be enjoyed under circumstances that formerly forbade the 
regular size instrument. 


Far-sighted piano merchants quickly recognize the Sales Appeal 
of the “Pixie” models. They are cordially invited to write for 
descriptive literature, photographs and prices. 


DAVENPORT-TREACY PIANO COMPANY 


Be be a ae Ivory and Green Crackle Center, 
632 West 51st Street New York City _— 
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Mahogany Shaded Lacquer Japanese Decorated—Veiling 
Lacquer Red 
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Where to Buy 





ACTIONS (PIANO) 


MACHINERY 


PIANO KEYS 





C. CHENEY PIANO ACTIGN COMPANY, makers 
¢ of the A. C. Cheney Piano Action, the greatest value 
for the money. Castleton, N. Y. 





ILLINGS ANGLE RAIL PIANO ACTION, the 
twentieth century piano action, manufactured by the 
A. C. Cheney Piano Action Company, Castleton, N. Y. 





our specialty actions, 


(OMS TOC, CHENEY & CO.,, 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


hammers and key combinations. 





7” OSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—Upright 
Piano Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. Co., 
New York. 





TANDARD ACTION COMPANY, established 1888. 


12 Osborn St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Wes , NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade 
of action, the highest—the standard of the World. 


457 West 45th St., New York City. 





ACTIONS (PLAYER) 





C. CHENEY PLAYER ACTION is guaranteed for 
e five years. Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 





UTO PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY, makers 
of the famous DE LUXE PLAYER ACTION. 
12th Avenue and 51st Street, New York City. 





HICAGO PLAYER ACTION COMPANY, Schumann 
Converto Player Action can be placed in the smallest 
upright piano. Factory, Rockford, Ill. 





IMPLEX PIANO PLAYER COMPANY, manufac- 
turers of the widely known “Simplex” actions. 161 
Summer St., Worcester, Mass. 





*TANDARD PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY. 
Over 350,000 Standard Player Actions are now in 

use, giving satisfactory service. Standard Player Actions 

are built right. 638-652 West 52nd St., New York City. 





BASS STRINGS 





OCH RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 

Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by 
the leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 
Second Avenue, New York. 





U NITED PIANO STRING COMPANY, makers of 
Piano Strings of Quality, distinguished for tone, tensile 
New York City. 


strength, and durability. 645 West 49th St., 





CAPSTAN SCREWS 





~ W. MOORE, manufacturer of most of the capstan 
e screws used by the piano trade. 44 Farnsworth 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





RECKWOLDT, 
Piano Backs, Sounding Boards, 
Traplevers and Hammer Mouldings. 


JULIUS, & CO., Manufacturers of 
Bridges, Rib Stock, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 





FELTS 





HILIP W. OETTING & SON, INC., sole agents for 
Weickert Hammer and Damper Felts. Fine Action 
Rnshing Cloths, etc., 213 East 19th Street, New York. 


HITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 

Cabinet sur facers, veneer scraping machines, variety 

—-. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit 
ortiser.” 





MUSIC ROLLS 





[ NTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, 
INC., manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll— 
SQUARE CUT holes. Catalog includes latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 30 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EL-O-DEE MUSIC COMPANY, INC., New York, 

manufacturers of hand played popular and standard 
classics. Highest quality in arrangements and cuttings. 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 





66 DIANOSTYLE” THE POPULAR ROLL, with and 
without words. Pianostyle Music Company, Inc., 
Bush Terminal No. 9, Brooklyn, New York. 





OQ R S MUSIC COMPANY, Player Music. 

turers of Autograph Hand-Played Rolls. Executive 
Offices, 25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. New York 
Offices, 135th Street and Walnut Avenue, New York. 


Manufac- 





PIANO HAMMERS 


OMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., manufacturers of 
keys, actions and hammers, ivory and composition- 
covered organ keys. Ivory keys a specialty. Ivoryton, Conn. 





IANO KEYS RECOVERED. Ivorine, $8.00. Mc- 
Mackin Piano Service Co., 1721 Mondamin Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





PLAYER ACCESSORIES 





RAND PLAYER ACCESSORIES COMPANY, man- 
ufacturers of the George P. Brand Mechanical Track- 
ing Device, transmissions and take-on spools. Westport, Conn. 





PLAYER LEATHERS 





7, Ceuye LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveli- 

ness and permanency. For use on pouches and repair- 

ing <> ee Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, 
ew Yor 





RUBBER CLOTH AND LEATHERS 





RAFT, F. W., & SONS COMPANY, leather for ac- 
tions. Large makers of leather specialties. Kraft Ave., 
Bronxville, N. Y. 





“f 


MPORT FELT COMPANY, 645 West 49th St. New 
York City. Manufacturers of high grade Hammers. 
Supply the largest Piano concerns in this country. 





CHMIDT COMPANY, DAVID H., manufacturers of 

the famous “David H. Schmidt” piano hammers. Busi- 
ness established 1856. David H. Schmidt hammers made of 
the finest domestic felt. Oldest exclusive piano making 
establishment in the trade. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





DELL WORKS, manufacturers of music roll and 
talking machine record cabinets. 28th St. and Barnes 


Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
e benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





ILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ ex- 
perience. 213 East 19th St., New York. 





ESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, manufacturers of 

hammers which are fully up to the standard of the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano actions. 457 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





ONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

manufacturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin 
Slides, Drop Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, 
and Pump Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 
Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





PIANO PLATES 





66 MERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manu- 
facturers Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano 


plates. Racine, Wis.” 





SPAIRRARES COMPANY. Piano plates made by mod- 
ern methods in an immense plant. Springfield, Ohio. 





K Sy COMPANY, THE O. S. Kelly Piano Plates 
Mean that Your Satisfaction is Guaranteed. Spring- 
field, Ohio. 





T= WICKHAM COMPANY OF NEW’ JERSEY. 
Piano Plate making exclusively. Write for booklet. 
Matawan, N. J. 





ICKHAM nag PLATE COMPANY, THE. 

Manufacturers the Celebrated “QUALITY 
FIRST” Piano Plates. Oe ih invited. Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


BEBLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, 
Cheese Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





RIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING COMPANY, 
stains and fillers (David E. Breinig, President), New 
Milford, Conn. 





VARNISHES 





K EXSTONE VARNISH COMPANY. We can sup 
what you want when you want it. 71 ° "4 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. 





AWRENCE-McFADDEN COMPANY. Stains and 
varnishes that satisfy. 1400 Frankford Ave., Phila- 
delphia. 





ILLEY, C. L., veneers. 
grade veneers for the piano — 
and yards along Chicago River, Chicago, 1 


Makes specialty of po 
Immense 
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Howard Barlow to Conduct 
Columbia Radio Orchestra 


The Columbia Broadcasting System is making elaborate 
preparations for its newly established broadcasting system, 
which will go into operation September 15th. One of the 
features of the Columbia radio entertainment will be the 
Columbia Radio Symphony Orchestra, which will be com- 
posed of twenty-two capable musicians who have made 
names for themselves in the musical world. The Columbia 


Ghe/ eae 
Is easy to sell at a profit 
2M GHA 


ECAUSE it is a superior piano and - 

an equally superior player—the one 
appealing to the musician, the other 
to the vast majority of average people 
who like music but cannot play. Its 
high merit is evidenced by many en- 
dorsements of famous musicians and 
royal p v3 Its durability bas been 
tested by long use in the Army and 
Navy. The Autopiano is the best selling 
player, and a prestige builder. 
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THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
Cortzy Gisson, President 
629 West Fiftieth Street 

Mew York City 
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O@hickeringyO- 


The oldest and most distinguished of all 
pianos made in America. 


Boston, U. 8S. A. 


Wessell, Nickel 
—&& Gross— 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO ACTIONS 


Standard of the World! 


Philip W. Oetting & Son, Inc. 


213 East 19th Street, New York 


Factories 
Howard Barlow 


SA 


Sole Agents for 


WEICKERT 


Hammer and Damper fF elts 


SULTAN HMI. UU 
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Phonograph Company has announced also that Howard 
Barlow, American composer and conductor, has been secured 
to lead the orchestra. 

Mr. Barlow was formerly musical director of the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse in New York, where he made an enviable 
reputation. His musical education includes a course in com- 
position and conduction under Dr. Rydner, of Columbia 
University. Immediately after the war he organized his 
own orchestra, which was known as the American National 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Barlow also conducted, in Car- 
negie Hall, the first performance of “The Garden of Mys- 


Our Part in the tery,” the opera by Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
Piano Industry Is Cyril Farny Holds Record as 


Making Piano Plates--- First Air Mail Passenger 


Cyril Farny, Vice-I resident of the W urlitzer Grand I iano 


Company of DeKabb, Illinois, perhaps has the unique dis- 





Grand and Upright Ham- 
mers Made of Weichert Felt 


Fine Action Bushing Cloths, etc. 




















455, 457, 459 and 461 West 45th Street 
636 and 638 Tenth Avenue and 
452, 454, 456 and 458 West 46th Street 
OFFICE: 457 West 45th Street 


NEW YORK 


tinction of being the first eastbound air-mail passenger. Ow- 
ing to the press of rye at the home office, Mr. Farny 
left Los Angeles July 22 by airplane for Salt Lake City. 
After spending three days with Wurlitzer representatives in 
Salt Lake City, he took the air mail plane for Denver. 
There Mr. Farny spent a day with the Wurlitzer dealers 
and that night flew via Cheyenne in the air-mail plane to 
Chicago, completing his journey the morning of July 27th. 

By using the airplane, Mr. Farny completed the trip in 
slightly over four days and a half and spent most @f the 
four days engaged in business conferences with Wurlitzer 
representatives. 

The many friends in the music trade will be pleased to 
learn that Charles E. Howe of the Wurlitzer Grand Piano 
Company has recovered from his recent illness and is now 
on an extended trip through the southwest in the interests 
of the Wurlitzer company. 


I. E. Bretzfelder Dead 


I. E. Bretzfelder, president of Krakauer Bros., New York, 
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WICKHAM UNITED INDUSTRIES 


Wickham Piano Plate Company, Springfield, Ohio 
Wickham Company of New Jersey, Matawan, N. J. 








Lindeman & Sons 


The Second Oldest 


Piano in America 
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Mehlin 


———— — 


PIANOS 


The only substantial improvements in piano- 
tone production made in forty years are the 
result of Mehlin research. These improve- 
ments are embodied only in Mehlin Grands 
and Uprights—the highest development ever 
attained in the art and science of piano con- 
struction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Wareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d st.) New York 
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Office and Factory: West New York, N. J. 


died suddenly on Wednesday, August 3, at his summer home 
in Rye, New York. Mr. Bretzfelder had been ill for over 
a month, and was apparently on the road to recovery when 
his illness took a more serious turn. He was fifty-five years 
of age. He is survived by his widow, a son, Maurice Kra- 
kauer Bretzfelder, who recently entered the Krakauer busi- 
ness, and a daughter, Helen Bretzfelder. His brother, A. L. 
Bretzfelder, is treasurer of Krakauer Bros. 

The late Mr. Bretzfelder was one of the best known 
figures in the piano trade, and had served the firm with which 
he was connected for many years. He was a son-in-law of 
David Krakauer, one of the founders of Krakauer Bros., 
who induced him to enter the business. Prior to his joining 
with Krakauer Bros. he was connected with M. Steinert & 
Sons in Boston. The local trade was largely represented at 
his funeral which was held in New York City August 5. 


[_INDEMAN & SONS Pianos are recog- 

nized everywhere for their high quality 
and attractive prices. It is the line which 
appeals to that large class of average buyers 
that makes for sales volume and rapid turn- 
over. Ask for catalog and prices. 


Lindeman & Sons Piano Company 
Established 1836 


Division United Piano Corporation 
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° ° 3:30 P.M.—“The ‘Melody Way’”—by W. Otto Miessner, 
ichigan Dealers ot Miwa 

4.00 P.M.—Continuation of Player-Piano Educational 

Demonstration by A. K. Gutsohn, of New 


Convention Program 7:30 vies acai kak of Detroit Music Carnival, 


Washington Boul. 


The third annual convention of the Michigan Music 1; .99 p}g— Annual Conclave of Michigan Chapter of 
Merchants’ Association, which will be held in Detroit on Ancient Order of Cheese-Hounds, initia- 


August 15, 16, 17 and 18, will present an interesting pro- tion and business meeting at Oriole Ter- 
gram for the business meetings. The feature of the con- race. 

vention are the elaborate preparations for Detroit’s second Tuurspay, AucGust 18 

Music Carnival, in which the entire city will participate. 11:00 A.M—Closing session for transaction of business, 
As an indication of the intense interest which music has ae of resolutions and election of of- 
ficers. 


aroused in Detroit, the following letter of endorsement : 
12:30 P.M.—Luncheon and adjournment. 


was received from John W. Smith, Mayor: 





“July 30, 1927 
| i] - - 
A line that predominates for ex Bi) To Mi kebes 6b Sie Recordo August Releases 
cellent tone and beautiful appear- yh x, at exereuaer-* 3 P F Pe sy ne S + 
ance. Favorably known among i i The week of August 15th, during which will be held The Recordo releases for August consist of exactly a 
sone ond Gale apuad quale VaR Detroit’s Second Annual Music Carnival, is dedicated to dozen rolls, of which five are instrumental rolls and seven 
a the universal language of music. The carnival is to be word rolls. Lucky Lindy, The Same Old Moon, Amoureuse 
the finest civic presentation the City has seen, and I urge and Mine are the featured numbers, although all of the 
Kobler & Campbell, Inc. rl % | all lovers of music to attend this demonstration on August  |istings have their individual appeal. 


Hergsert Simpson, President 16th and 17th as guests of Detroit. ES ee 








11th Avenue and 50th Street 5 rl During this time the convention of the Michigan Music 

New York City i \ Merchants’ Association will be held and I want especially 
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MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


Dr. Heinlein, Noted Psychologist, 
Makes Scientific Analysis of Music 


Many popular ideas in regard to musical matters are 
being studied in the cold, cautious manner of science, by 
Dr. Christian P. Heinlein of the Psychology Department 
of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Dr. Heinlein, 
who specializes in musical psychology, a branch of the sub- 
ject infrequently treated, recently made his first public an- 
nouncement of results. 

This announcement was contained in a feature article 
in the magazine section of the Sunday Sun, Baltimore, and 
has received wide attention and comment. Dr. Heinlein’s 
main contention was that, according to evidence gathered 
by himself in the past two or three years, there is no basis 
for the popular belief that doleful piano pieces must be 
written in the minor mode and that, contrariwise, the major 
mode must be used for light and joyous pieces. The public, 
Dr. Heinlein declared, believe that such things as the usual 
slithering, plaintive “Oriental” fox trot, the wailing or weird 
effect is gotten by use of the minor mode. The public is 
apt to be mistaken in most cases, he said, and the piece is 
apt to be in the major mode. 

But the public have been strongly supported in their false 
opinion, he said, by many philosophers, physicists and) in- 
vestigators of musical aesthetics. Many such have contended 
that music written in the major mode is intrinsically related 
to feelings of joy, excitement and exuberance, whereas music 
written in the minor mode produces nervous depression and 
initiates emotions of gloom, melancholy and grief. 


A Player Piano Used 

Until Dr. Heinlein began his. work, the problem of ihe 
difference between the major and minor modes, as they 
affect the hearer, had never been studied under controlled 
conditions, Dr. Heinlein said. Tests have been made here- 
tofore by investigators who played themselves the music 
by which the subjects were tested. They assumed their own 
technique was perfect, but it is a fact that no man can play 
a given piece twice with exactly the same expression, 

Dr. Heinlein, in studying the reaction of subjects to major 
and minor modes, used an Aeolian player-piano, and was 
thereby enabled to test the effects of the same piece, re- 
peated with mechanical exactness, on many persons, and on 
the same person at varying intervals. As part of his study, 
he reversed certain rolls and played them backwards, mea- 
suring the effect on the subject, and gaining, in some cases, 
startling results. In some instances a piece written in the 
major mode, played backward, gave an effect characterized 
by the subject as having the characteristics popularly believed 
to go with the minor mode, and vice versa. In other in- 
stances the subject was able to recognize a piece played in 
reverse. 

These experiments, Dr. Heinlein said, have shown that 
the major-minor hypothesis mentioned above is false. Even 
the dictionary, which says, “the minor keys are often used 
for plaintive or sad) effects,” is wrong. 

“Results obtained from testing a large number of musical 
and unmusical subjects,” said Dr. Heinlein’s report, “indicate 
that no specific type of feeling is inherent in harmonic 
structures of either mode.” In other words, a type of 
feeling of any kind may be represented by either the major 
or minor mode. 


Results Depend on Many Factors 

The results of Dr. Heinlein’s work further indicate that 
an individual’s reaction to a piece of music often varies from 
day to day, and depends in many cases on the functioning 
of his digestive machinery or on the state of his bank ac- 
count. “The aesthetic judgments and emotional responses 
of any given subject tend to vary from day to day,” said 
Dr. Heinlein. “Such variation is dependent on a large num- 
ber of interrelated factors. The function of the association 
of ideas, the activity of visual and auditory imagery, in- 
dividual differences in temperamental and emotional attitudes, 
general receptivity and attention habits are some of the 
many factors which tend to modify judgment. 

“That different types of musical compositions are capable 
of arousing different types of feeling cannot be denied. 
However, the type of feeling engendered by any given com- 
position is not the result of the use of a major or a minor 
key or of any other single attribute. It is the result of the 
combination of many important attributes. Difference in 
pitch, in the duration of tone and intensity of expression, 
speed, rhythm and timbre all play their important parts. 
And in many cases their combined effects will give a piece 
written in the major mode all the attributes associated here- 
tofore with the minor mode and vice versa. 

“The idea that interval relationship is the determining 
factor in musical response does not coincide with the actual 
facts: It is not so much a questiom as to how far the tones 
are from each other. It is more a question of whether they 
stand high or low in the pitch series, whether they are pre- 


sented loud or soft, whether they are presented sequentially 
or simultaneously, whether they are presented on a banjo 
or a pipe organ, or whether they are sustained over a long 
period of time or presented in staccato fashion. For ex- 
ample, loud music is rarely found to be soothing; irrespec- 
tive of the modal characteristics, soft music is frequently 
found soothing.” : 


Musicians Also Tested 
A wider range and variety of response to a given piece is 
found among musically untrained oftener than 
among those with a knowledge of musical technique. Sev- 
eral of Dr. Heinlein’s subjects who were musically trained 
minor mode. 


subjects 


responded invariably to the stimulus of the 
They invariably reacted to a piece recognized to be minor 
by feelings of unrest, vague longing, gloom and so on. Study 
of this phase of the investigation brought Dr. Heinlein to 
an interesting conclusion. Such subjects react in the conven- 
tional way to the minor mode, he believes, not because their 
feelings are actually stimulated along approved lines, but 
because they are able, through past training, to discriminate 
intellectually between the major and minor modes. Such 
persons, that is, have been taught in childhood by prejudiced 
teachers who have insisted on the inherent gloominess and 
melancholy of the minor mode. The childhood association 
of the idea of the minor mode with the idea of gloom is fixed 
and strong and influences the child’s reactions to music 
throughout life. 
Children’s Pieces 

Most pieces for children are written in the major mode, 
Dr. Heinlein has found, and the few written in the minor 
mode are graced with such titles as “The Bogey Man,” 
“Ghost in the Haunted “Funeral March of a 
Marionette,” “The Lonely Rose” and “The Weary Child.” 
Dr. Heinlein himself, when eight years old, received in this 
manner his first impression of the supposed emotional differ- 


Room,” 


ence between the modes. 

“T distinctly recall,” he said, “the explanation of my music 
teacher how a sketch called ‘Dolly Lost’ (in the minor mode) 
told the story of a little girl’s sadness and how a companion 
piece, ‘Dolly Found’ (in the major mode, of course) told 
of her joy on finding the article.” 

The rarity of the minor mode in children’s pieces make 
the contrast in mood and title even stronger; and the title, 
to the child, Dr. Heinlein said, is of very great importance. 
Thus the misconception is fostered. The extent to which the 
error has spread is found in the fact that, as Dr. Heinlein 
points out, the adjective “minor” has been taken up in 
common speech as a synonym of “sorrowful.” 

Persons who have not formed a previous knowledge of 

the supposed difference in the emotional respense which a 
good citizen should have toward the minor mode fail to show 
such response in a marked way. Incidentally, such persons 
are not apt to fall into the proper mood supposed to be 
aroused by the great masterpieces. And even the musically 
trained victims of childhood teachers, it seems, fail to recog 
nize the minor motif in many cases where it is accompanied 
by other equally important factors. 
“which is written 
in the major mode, was more often than not pronounced 
“sad,” “doleful,” and “melancholy” by musically trained sub- 
jects. On the other hand, “Anitra’s Dance” from the Peer 
Gynt Suite, written in the minor mode, was declared to be 
“bright,” “happy” “cheerful” and “exuberant.” 


Thus, Handel’s “Largo” from “Xerxes,” 


“Many of the Oriental compositions, which are popularly 
believed to be sad, plaintive and mysterious, are written in 
the major mode,” said Dr. Heinlein. “One of the outstanding 
examples is Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Song of Who 
would say that it is written in the major mode? 


India.’ 


” 


Looking to the Future 

interesting and provocative phases of musical psy- 
are as yet untouched, Dr. Heinlein declared, and 
some of these will be taken up by him next term. His work, 
it is believed, may be of great importance eventually in 
helping to solve the old question, how far may music go in 
creating definite images in the mind of the hearer? Dr. 
Heinlein’s work indicates that anything like exact trans- 
mission of an idea from the composer through the musician 
to the audience is impossible, because of the complexity of 
associated ideas and feelings found in the audience. 


Many 
chology 


Even on hearing the simplest things, it is probable, the 
listener is apt to project his own feeings into the piece, or 
to associate with the piece things which have nothing to 
do with it in actuality. 

A standard illustration of the variety of impressions 
which may be derived from a single composition is found 
in the result of an experiment condueted by a group of 
music lovers in Cambridge, Mass., in 1893. 

Beethoven’s “Piano-forte Prelude in F Minor” was played. 


35 


The impressions of a large group of men and women were 
put down in writing. They included the following: 

“The swaying of tree tops in a moderate wind; weird 
songs are sung beneath the trees.” 

“A country church appeared to me: the music formed the 
chimes; the surrounding scenes were grave or gay as the 
music became slow and soft or fast and loud. As it died 
away a funeral train seemed passing.” 

“A hymn of thankfulness.” 

“The rolling up of breaker after breaker on the beach 
with the sound of more distant rollers in the lulls; or the 
dying away of a storm.” 

“A rather distinct idea of a workman making something 
by strokes, as a smith. There is also a feeling that he is in 
a lazy mood, as if the afternoon sun was streaming in. The 
work is pleasant.” 

“The last part makes upon me the impression of a scene 
of farewell, and I seem to see the departing friend disappear 
beyond a hill.” 

“A controversy or argument between a man and a woman, 
ending with great peace.” 

F, A. Davis New Baldwin Manager 

F. A. 
the Baldwin Piano Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
the company’s manager of its Indianapolis Division with 


Davis, formerly of the wholesale department of 


salesrooms and offices at 35 Monument Circle. 
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MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


We Notice That— 


. C. A. Bickham has been promoted to the post of Ohio 
representative for the Bush & Lane Piano Co., succeed- 
ing Leslie I. King, who recently took the position of 
general sales manager of the company. 


Harry Warner, music dealer of Youngstown, O., has taken 
a lease of a new store in the Terminal Building. 


George A. Sickford, former music dealer of Indianapolis, 
Ind., died last month at his home in that city at the 
age of sixty-five. He is survived by one son. 


A music store has been opened in Highland Park, IIL, by 
S. G. Carlson. 


James P. Simmons has been appointed manager of the 
piano department of the Music Shop, Lexington, Ky. 
Mr. Simmons was for many years president of the old 
Junis Hart Piano House of New Orleans, and for the 
past five years has been Southern representative of 
the United States Music Company. 


A Knabe-Ampico has been provided for the S. S. Cali- 
fornia, of the Cunard-Anchor line. This steamer has 
been chartered by Thos. A. Cook & Son, tourists agents, 
for a trip through the Mediterranean. 


The H. C. Hanson Music House, of San Francisco, Cal., 
has added the Atwater Kent line of 
sets. 


radio receiving 
Lynn & Bates, Corvallis, Ore., has moved into a new 
store at 1555 Monroe street, directly opposite Oregon 
State College. The Kimball line is featured at this 
store. 


The Union Music Company, San Francisco, has leased a 
new downtown store located at 11 Mason street, which 
it will occupy as soon as current alterations have been 


completed. 

/, H. Topping has joined the executive staff of Landay 
Bros., 
purchasing division of the radio department. 

J. C. Gregor, former music dealer in Cape Vincent, N. J., 
died recently at his home in that town at the age of 
fifty-six. 


New York, where he will be in charge of the 


W. Ernest Robinson has been placed in charge of the fac- 
tory warerooms of the Mathushek Piano Manufactur- 
ing Co., at Alexander avenue, near 133rd street, The 
Bronx, New York. He was formerly: connected with 
the Lawson Piano Company. 

The Klein Bros. department store in Chicago has been 
sold to a group of interests headed by Benjamin Hill- 
man. It was stated that there would be no change in 
the personnel or lines carried in the piano department 
which is part of that institution. 

The Thomas Music Stores, Albany, N. Y., has been taken 
over entirely by Louis H. Schutter, president, 
cently bought out all other interests. 


who re- 


C. S. Palmer has joined the J. P. Seeburg Piano Company 
as director of the sales promotion bureau of that com- 
pany. 


A new music store has been opened in Columbus, Neb., by 
C. W. Schwind. 

C. W. Ammerman, who operated music stores at Kingman 
and Larned, Kans., has announced that the latter store 
will be discontinued and the business concentrated in 
the former location. 


The Montague-McHugh department store of Bellingham, 
Wash., 


small musical instruments, phonographs, radio sets and 
sheet music will be featured. 


has opened a complete music department. Pianos, 


A music store has been opened in Gardiner, Me., by Charles 
Brown. 


Leo Landau has started a music business in Hazelton, Pa., 
under the trade name of Landau Bros. 


Frank E. Capewell, former New England music dealer, died 
recently at his home in Litchfield, Conn., at the age of 
sixty-six, 


A music store has been opened in Hollister, Cal., by Louis 
E. Cook. 

A Baldwin grand was recently selected for the reception 
room of the Roumanian Legation in Washington, D. C. 
The instrument was the personal selection of the Rou- 
manian minister, G. Cretziano. 


Another radio station has been added to the Columbia 
broadcasting chain, being KOIL, Council Bluffs, Ia., 
making sixteen stations in all that will carry the Colum- 
bia programs. 


A Mason & Hamlin grand was recently purchased by the 
Bell Telephone company of New York for use in its 
research laboratories. The instrument selected was a 


seven foot Style RBB. 
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MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


Selling Musical Instruments on the 
While-You-Wait Instruction Plan 


One of the new publications of the day printed in Chicago 
under the name, Sales Management, recently contained an 
article that was in effect a severe castigation of certain 
practises in musical instrument advertisement. The article 
was aimed -at the advertisements that stated that a musical 
instrument of one description or another could be mastered 
in a few lessons, without the medium of a teacher, or by 
going to a certain type of school, and all this within a few 
days or weeks. The writer of this article termed this selling 
on the “while-you-wait instruction plan.” 

There is an interesting history connected with this which 
perhaps that writer was not familiar with. A long time 
ago dealers in musical instruments discovered that many 
people did not undertake the study of a musical instrument 
because they feared that it would be years before any 
appreciable advance could be made. A campaign was insti- 
tuted to relieve the public’s mind of this bug-a-boo. 

Now it is unquestionably true that the acquisition of 
technic and musical understanding requires years of prac- 
tise. It is told that a certain musician, now famous on the 
concert stage, was once asked how long it took to learn to 
play. He answered grimly, “Ten hours a day, every day, 
for twenty years.” Very probably he was sincere in his 
answer, for becoming a real master of any instrument is a 
matter of years of training and unremitting effort. 

However, it is likewise true that one who wishes to be- 
come an amateur musician can acquire sufficient skill to 
amuse himself and his friends in a comparatively brief 
period of time. It was this fact that the early progenitors 
of the practise of giving free music lessons with the purchase 
of a musical instrument, wished to put over. It was natural 
that they should try to minimize the difficulties of study 
and practise. 

On the other hand, this easily led to exaggeration, and to 
all sorts of impossible claims as to the length of time neces- 
sary to become a skilled player of the classics. It was this 
type of musical instrument advertising, which, rightly 
enough, the writer sought to expose. This article is rather 
breezy in its treatment, and is reprinted here to show the 
effect of such exaggerated claims upon those whom it is 
intended to impress. It was written by Allan R. Barkley 
under the heading, “You Pays Your Money and You Takes 
Your Choice,” with a sub-caption, “Piano, Saxophone, Banjo, 
Violin, or Zither Sold—and Advertised—on the While-You- 
Wait Instruction Plan,” and read as follows: 


Learn While You Wait 


One of the standard stories in circulation the past few 
years relates the miraculous experience of a truck driver 
who was injured colliding with the concrete base of a street 
light. Nearly everyone has heard this story at one time or 
another, but for the sake of record I'll repeat it here: 

In the accident the truck driver’s left arm was fractured 
and two fingers on his right hand were sprained. As the 
injuries were being treated he wanted to know how soon 
he'd regain the use of his hands. The doctor attending the 
case assured him that inside of six weeks he'd be as active 
as ever. 

“But, doctor,” 
the piano?” 

“Why, of course,” was the encouraging reply. “Two 
months from now you'll be playing the most difficult selec- 
tions.” 

“Well, that’s certainly dandy,” 
gratitude shining in his eyes, 
note before.” 

That is one way of becoming musically accomplished. 
Possibly some of those people with stifled musical yearnings 
and the nine-year-old mentalities advertising copy writers 
hold in such reverence, were even encouraged to try it. It 
sounded almost too easy. 

Surprising as it may seem, though, there is a still easier 
way, and one that isn’t nearly se painful, either. It is the 
sort of a plan, furthermore, that would appeal to the same 
people who might otherwise be tempted) to subject their 
a to mutilation in the expectation of awakening hidden 
talent. 

If they read the advertisements these persons will be struck 
with the silliness of going around for two months with their 
hands all done up in bandages. when they can become just 
as accomplished—and with just about as much logic— 
simply by clipping a coupon. Where it took the truck driver 
two months to acquire his musical education, here they can 
do it in thirty minutes, ten days or three weeks, depending 
upon the instrument they wish to play and the course of 
instruction that is advertised. 

Suppose the truck driver had wanted to become proficient 
on a saxophone, for instance. He could have saved himself 
a lot of time and inconvenience merely by responding to a 
recent advertisement which told about a hoy who “did not 
know one note from another, yet within three weeks he 
learned to play the popular airs on his Buescher True Tone 
saxophone.” And he would have been pretty sure to 
respond, too, because in the same advertisement there was 
a picture of the saxophonist’s girl holding up her hands in 
joyful amazement and saying, “It’s just three weeks since 
he got it.” That offered the truck driver a chance to make 
an impression on his own girl that would have been difficult 
for him to resist. 

Reading on he is asked, “Would you clip the coupon be- 
low if you thought there was a chance that you could learn 
to play?” And the question is answered at once, “You can. 
Just a few hours’ practice, a few quiet evenings at home, 


queried the patient, “will I be able to play 


said the truck driver, 
“because I couldn’t play a 


and you will be playing happy tunes. It’s so easy, even for 
people who think themselves musically dumb.” 

Only one test stands in his way. It is this: “Can you 
whistle or hum a tune? Can you keep step with the band? 
Could you walk up to the piano and thump outa tune with 
one finger?” If he can—and surely any man who can drive 
a truck can do those simple things—then he can learn to 
play a saxophone. 

Strangely, however, the Buescher seems to be the only 
instrument so qualified} for the advertisement says “only 
with Bueschers is rapid progress assured.” Ina few weeks 
the musical journals will carry a story of his life under the 
heading, “Two Months Ago He Was Dodging Traffic—Now 
He’s Dodging Bottles.” 

But this is all elementary stuff compared to the girl who 
sat down at a piano among a group of friends and astounded 
them by playing Anitra’s Dance with such “soul fire that 
everyone seemed to see gypsies swaying and chanting around 
the camp-fire.” As one of her chums tells the story, “We 
always thought of her as an onlooker—a sort of social wall- 
flower. Certainly she had never been the center of any 
gathering. That night of the party when she said, ‘Well, 
folks, I'll entertain you with some selections from Grieg,’ 
we all thought she was joking. But she actually did get 
up and seat herself at the piano. Everybody laughed. I was 
sorry for her. But suddenly the room was hushed 
When the last glorious chord vanished like an echo we were 
astonished. An onlooker no longer—she was popular.” 


Advertising Leads the Way 


How foolish that girl would have been to put her fingers 
through the clothes wringer when it was so much easier, 
and quicker, to take the U. S. School of Music course in 
piano! Of course, a truck driver might have to get his 
fingers smashed to learn to play, but not she. Every time 
the Chinese used to eat roast pork they always had to burn 
down a house, because that was the way. they first became 
acquainted with the delicacy, but modern intelligence finds 
shorter cuts. So it is with musical genius. Advertising 
points the way out. 

The friend who was so enthralled over her friend’s sudden 
burst into prominence immediately decided to take while- 
you-wait violin lessons. Now, she confesses modestly, she 
plays not only the violin but the banjo. Other available 
courses, completed in varying short lengths of time, include 
organ, ‘ukulele, cornet, trombone, piccolo, guitar, clarinet, 
sight singing and more, all under the admonition to “forget 
the old-fashioned idea that you need ‘talent’.’ 


She didn’t say how long it took her to become an expert 
banjoist, but if she spent more than half an hour at it she 
was cheated, for the New York Academy of Music adver- 
tises that thirty minutes is the limit. This organization gives 
banjos away free to anyone enrolling in its course. The 
course itself isn’t free, naturally, but the banjo is. Clipping 
a coupon soon puts one in “our happy army of enthusiastic 
finished tenor banjo musicians.” 


The people who take these courses will be the first to 
praise them. If you ask them whether you can really play 
the saxophone in three weeks they'll answer: “Certainly, 
doesn’t it say so in the advertisement?” That, to them, is 
proof enough. Listening to their melodies, however, is some- 
thing else. 


New Spirit in Music Teaching 

The Musicat Courier Extra would not care to go on 
record as defending advertisement of this sort. Neverthe- 
less, it occurs, that all advertisement of this sort cannot be 
dismissed as casually as the writer of this learned article in 
Sales Management would appear to do. In the first place, 
Mr. Barkley exposes a lamentable ignorance of modern 
methods of musical instruction, and the new trends towards 
immediate results. 

In the piano field for example there is the new method 
which is now being fostered and maintained by the Aeolian 
Company, the Visuola, which is the visual method of piano 
teaching. To one not acquainted with the practical operation 
of the system and the actual results which are a matter of 
record there would be ample cause for astonishment. It is 
not claimed that this method leads to immediate mastery of 
the piano, but is equally true that remarkable progress in 
the actual learning of a particular instruction selection is 
made in the course of a few hours. 

As has been described in previous issues of the MusIcaL 
Courier Extra the pupil studying under the Visuola system 
follows the actual playing of a selection by means of lights 
flashed over each note as the teacher plays it. By a process 
of conscious imitation and memory the selection is re- 
produced by the pupil, and gradually digital mastery is 
built up without the necessity of mastering the dry technical 
details of notes and scales. Then by later following the 
printed score the pupil comes to an understanding of the 
musical symbols and their corresponding positions on the 
piano. 

Parents of Visuola pupils are delighted with the immediate 
signs of progress made by their children, while the endorse- 
ment of prominent piano teachers all over the country carries 
with it a significance that cannot be overlooked. Naturally 
the pupil must study for a considerable length of time before 
it can be asserted! that he or she is a master of the instru- 
ment, but at present it seems to be a consensus of opinion 
among music educators that this system considerably shortens 
the instruction period, by maintaining the interest of the 
child and so encouraging him to further effort during a 
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period when most pupils either give up or have to be forced 
by those in authority to continue their studies. 


Teaching for Immediate Results 
The system worked out by the Buescher people, which 
is also indicated in the article, also possesses the advantage 
of simplicity, and works along the principle of teaching 
musical scales. 
saxophone 


rather than 

Banjo, zither, and 
work along the same general lines, 
other instructions carefully 
selection to be taught. 

In other words there seems offhand to be a strong justifi- 
cation even for such advertising as that condemned by Mr. 
Barkley. The teachers of the older school naturally scoff 
at this modern trend which is aimed at immediate results. 
Nevertheless, things are so arranged today that there is no 
question but that even rather difficult selections can be 
learned in an astonishingly short period of time, through 
the careful prepared diagram furnished usually to the pur- 
chaser of the instrument. Of course, a man who can play 
one number on a saxophone, or even a dozen, is not a 
saxophone player in the strict sense of the word and from 
that angle the article in Sales Management is justified. 


selections 
also 
and 


charts 
holds, 


instruction 
with frets, 


written under each note in the 


It is not given to everyone to become a real musician for 
that honored profession calls for talents that cannot be 
acquired by practise alone. It is largely at this type of 
non-professional musicians that advertisements of this sort 
are aimed. There is good reason for the enthusiasm of 
those who have taken the course. If they are satisfied with 
the progress they have made within the specified instruction 
time, what better test could be required? It may be argued 
that in learning so casually there may be acquired faults in 
technic that would later stand in the way of genuine prog- 
ress, to which the answer is that it really doesn’t matter. 


It All Helps 

Also, as is seen in the case of the Visuola, this is actually 
a misstatement of fact, for the pupil acquires the correct 
technic naturally and easily. While it might be asserted that 
the Visuola revolutionizes the practise of piano teaching, it 
merely follows the principles already marked out. Teach 
actual selections, maintain the interest of the student, and 
let him acquire a certain degree of skill before undertaking 
the drudgery of learning dry details of scales and musical 
notations. 

And lastly, any man who argues that the ability to play 
a musical instrument, even in a limited way, just a few selec- 
tions, does not lead to popularity and success in a social way 
simply is ignoring the truth. Every one 
secretly envies the person who is able to 
party. 


loves music and 
“show off” at a 
Also it must be remembered that even advertisement 
of this sort is bringing into close contact with music a host 
of people who otherwise would be too doubtful of their 
own ability to attempt the study of any musical instrument. 
Let the good work go on. 


Park Music Co. Branches Joined 


The Parks Music Company has announced that it will 
combine both of its stores into a central distribution point, 
to be located at Hannibal, Missouri. A display room will 
be maintained at Louisiana, Mo. J. M. Hedges has been 
placed in charge of the entire force. 
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Board of Tax Appeals Upholds Double 
Tax on Instalment Sales Income Returns 


The Board of Tax Appeals in session at Washington has 
just handed down a decision of far reaching importance 
to the music trade at large. The case under consideration 
was an appeal of Blum’s, Inc., instalment dealers of Balti- 
more, Md., alleging certain overcharges in income taxes 
assessed during the years 1918 and 1919 due to a change in 
method on the part of the appellant in reporting his income. 
The change was from the straight accrual method to the 
instalment the Act of 
1919. The ruling made by the Board of Tax Appeals gave 
an important basis for future of decisions on overcharges 


method as permitted by Revenue 


on instalment income tax returns. 
The 


taxpayer who changes from the straight accrual method to 


“ 


official ruling of the Board stated in part that “a 


the instalment sales method of returning income must re- 
turn as income of the year in which the change is made, 
and of all subsequent years, a proper proportion of all in- 
stalment payment actually received in those years, relating 
to sales effected in years prior to the change in method, 
notwithstanding that the entire profits from the sales to 
which payments relate were, under the method of returning 
income then employed, returned and taxed as income of the 
years in which such sales were effected.” 

1919 re- 
ported its income on the straight accrual method, paid during 


In otker words, Blum’s, Inc., having prior to 
year previous the full value of its instalment contracts then 
outstanding. Following its change to the instalment method 
of reporting income it was compelled to pay taxes again as 
payments on those same contracts were received in following 
years 


brought up by the 


following review of 


Before going into the specific issues 
Blum case it might be well to give the 
the history of the method of returning income by the in- 
stalment sale method as reviewed during the conduct of 


this case. 


History of Instalment Sale Method 
method of 
117 of 
These regulations were promulgated January 26, 1918. 
\pril 


article 42, 


[he instalment sales reporting income was 
Regulations 33, revised. 
On 


17, 1919, the first edition of Regulations 45, containing 


irst recognized by article 


was promulgated by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary. 
Identically the same language was incorporated in article 


42 of the second edition of regulations 45, promulgated De- 
29, 1919. On 1921, 


promulgated and these contained a 


cember January 28, regulations 45 


(1920 edition), were 
material change in the rule laid down in the earlier editions, 
particularly with respect to including in income a proper 
proportion of the “payments received in the taxable year on 
The 1920 edition 


lations 45 were still in effect when this appeal came 


ount of sales effected in earlier years.” 


for hearing. 
Early in 1925 the appeal of B. F. Todd, Inc. (reported in 


> B: E S- Fez) Board. In that case the 


came before the 
taxpayer appealed from a rejection of its proposed returns 


upon the instalment sales method, insisting that the Board 


should require the Commissioner to commute its deficiency 


in tax, if any, by the use of that method. The Board at 


that time refused to 


require a redetermination of the de- 
ficiency, if based on a net income computed on the in- 
The Board held at that time that 


such a method was not recognized by statute and could not 


any 
stalment sales method. 


he adopted. 
Board Recognizes Injustice 
oss and unwarranted distortion of income during 
sition period i, e., the period of time before the tax 
to report its normal level of profits,” 


one of the 


begin 


urd, “was reasons which led us to 


reject the instalment 
The 

provided before by any 

D of section 212. It 


“Under regulations pres ribed by the (¢ 


method of returning income.” 


1926 Revenue Act contained a provision not hitherto 


officially called sub- 


previous act, 


division read as follows: 


mmmissioner, with 


the approval of the Secretary, a person who regularly sells 


or otherwise disposes of personal property through the in- 
stalment plan may return as income therefrom in any taxable 
that 


the total pri 


year proportion actually received in that year which 
fit realized or to be realized when the payment 
is completed, bears to the total contract price.’ 


House of 


»enate, 


This act as it passed the Representatives and 
contained no provision 
D of Article 


212. Standing alone that section was conceivably subject 


as originally reported to the 


for the retroactive application of subdivision 


to the construction that its provisions were only applicable 
in computing income returns filed under the Revenue Act 
of 1926. , 

The Senate, however, acting on the information received 
Todd 
Finance Committee finally decided to incorporate an amend- 
bill making its provisions retroactive. This 


from the case, and upon a recommendation of its 


ment into the 


amendment, named Section 1208 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
read as follows: 

“The provisions of subdivision D of Section 212 shall be 
retroactively applied in computing income under the pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1916, the Revenue Act of 1917, 
the Revenue Act of 1918, the Revenue Act of 1921, the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924, or any of such Acts as amended.” 


Difficulties in Making Returns 

the difficulties involved in the instalment sales 
system of returning incomes was brought out by the Board 
of Tax Appeals. The Board stated as its belief, based upon 
a study of many cases, that it is a common state of affairs 
that many concerns cannot, from their actual books of ac- 
count determine accurately the cost of goods sold for cash, as 


One of 


separate and distinct from the cost of goods sold on the in- 
stalment plan. 
into 


The cost of all goods sold is usually lumped 
one account. Consequently, most firms are not in a 
position to make a determination of the gross profits from 
instalment sales; and the proportion of the instalment pay- 
ments to be returned as income is not able to be accurately 
ascertained. : 
“This deficiency in accounting records,” stated the Board, 


“undoubtedly exists in a large majority of instalment 


businesses, rendering it impracticable when they follow the 
instalment sales method, to make a meticulously exact return 
of income. This is probably the case with all instalment 
businesses except those buying at manufacturers’ list prices 
less trade discounts and selling at such list prices, or those 
making all sales at uniform percentages of profit, and they 
must be rare indeed.” 

However, the Board has suggested a method for the re 
turning of reports to take care of businesses in which part of 
the income comes through instalment sales, the balance being 
from This method involves the same 
both for cash and instalment sales. It involves 
the determination of a composite percentage rate of gross 
profits for each taxable year upon the basis of the combined 
cash and instalment sales, and the aggregate cost of all goods 
sold; and the gross income returnable is then determined by 


derived cash sales. 


treatment 


applying this composite percentage rate to the cash receipts 
from those sales. 

“Whereas cash sales are usually made at a profit consid- 
erably less than that to be realized on instalment sales made 
within the year,” stated the Board, “it is true that the com- 
posite percentage rate of gross profit will be less than the 
actual percentage of gross profit on instalment sales alone. 
It might appear, at first hand, that by using this composite 
percentage rate of gross profit that a taxpayer might escape 
taxation on a portion of the profits from instalment sales. 
However, while the lower composite rate would be applied 
to the profits on instalment sales, at the same time it would 
also apply to the cash profits in such a way as to show a 
This will be 
found mathematically to balance exactly, so that each year 
all income would be accurately determined and returned as 


much greater profit than actually received. 


such.” 

The Board stated of this plan: “The entire plan of income 
taxation recognizes the fact that income is a hatter, at best, 
of estimate, and can never be reduced to absolutely definite 
terms in the case of a large business institution.” 


How to Compute Percentage Rate of Gross 
Profit 


In the case of sales made and cancelled in the same year 
on account of default in payments: Gross sales should be 
reduced by the total contract price of the cancelled sales. 
All payments made and forfeited by purchasers should be 
included, in their_entirety in the gross income, though not 
in gross or net sales upon which the percentage of gross 
profits on all other sales of the year will be computed. 

In order that the petitioner may have the advantage of the 
deduction, in the year of repossession, of the full amount of 
the loss sustained, if any, through damage and use of mer- 
chandise while in the hands of the purchaser, the difference 
between the value at which such merchandise was included 
at the opening inventory, or the cost of such merchandise, 
according to whether it was on hand at the beginning of the 
year or was purchased during the year, its value when 
repossessed, should be deducted from the cost of goods sold 
and taken as a separate loss deduction from gross income. 

In the case of cancelled sales on of default in 
payments, in the year subsequent to the year or years in 


account 


which made: no deduction in the gross sales of the year 
should be made. 

The payments made in prior years should not be taken 
into account in computing gross income for the year in 
which the sale was cancelled. The repossessed merchandise 
should be included at cost less any part previously recovered 
through partial payments. 

The difference, if any, between the original cost and the 


August 15, 1927 


amount received should be taken as a loss deduction. The 
cost of repossessed merchandise should be determined by 
applying to the contract price (selling price to defaulted 
purchaser) that percentage rate which is complementary to 
the percentage rate of profit for the year in which the sale 
was made. 


Computing Percentages 

The percentage of the cash collections is to be determined 
by deducting the cost of goods sold from net sales and di- 
viding the remainder by the net sales. As an amendment 
to the above formula it was later determined that the per- 
centage of cash collections was to be returned as income by 
deducting from the net sales the cost of goods sold plus all 
expenses of the year, except bad debts, collection expenses 
and refunds to purchasers, and dividing the remainder by the 
net sales. 

Under the method of computing percentage of profit and 
income in the amended form the expenses of each taxable 
year are deferred and spread over the accounting. periods 
during which collections on sales effected in that year are 
In other words the expenses other than bad debts, 
collection expenses, and refunds, of each taxable year are 
allocated against the income arising from sales made that 
year to be deducted indirectly by returning as income a 
lower proportion of the cash collections. 

It is to be noted that while over a period of years this 
method would ultimately settle all the minor individual 
adjustments during the first few years following the change 
in reporting methods, there is serious immediate hardship 
worked to the individual petitioner. 


made, 


The Blum Case 
The Blum case presented nine specific points for the con- 
sideration of the The proceeding was, as stated, for 
the redetermination of deficiencies for 1919 and 1920. The 
deficiency also shows an over-assessment for 1918. There 


Soard. 


were nine points at issue as follows: 


(1) Overstatement of the income from instalment sales 
(2) disallowance in part of deductions for refunds made to 
purchasers on cancellation of instalment sales (3) under- 
statement of deductions for bad debts (4) disallowance of 
deductions made for discounts and allowances, freight and 
alterations (5) disallowance of losses sustained through 
damages to merchandise sold on instalment plan and sub- 
sequently repossessed (6) disallowance of loss sustained in 
1920 on account of decline in value of merchandise inven- 
tory (7) disallowance in part of deduction for officers’ sala- 
ries in 1920 (8) whether petitioner suffered a net loss in 
1919 which may be offset against the income for 1920 and 
(9) the amount of the net income or the net loss which the 
petitioner realized or sustained in 1920. 

These specific points were the cause of bringing out many 
valuable rulings as given in the summary of the new method 
of computation suggested by the Board of Appeals. 

The chief interest, however, gathers in the final summing 
up of the opinion of the Board, which it is to be assumed 
contains the final answer of the Board for all future appeals. 
The Courrer Extra reprints this final summing 


up as follows: 


MUSICAL 


The Final Decision 

“We think that the action of the Commissioner as set 
forth in the amended answer is correct. For the years in 
question the instalment sales method has been used in com- 
puting income. By the use of that method all of the profits 
actually reduced to possession in those years, are to be re- 
turned as income of these years. The fact that some of these 
profits have been returned as in prior years is to be ig- 
nored, and they are, for the purposes of the tax, to be 
treated as part of the earnings of the years in which they 
are reduced to possession. Obviously, the petitioner may 
not include in invested capital of any taxable year, as 
earned surplus, the earnings of that year and subsequent 


years.” 


Cleveland Plans Piano Contest 
Announced at Special Meeting 


At a meeting of the Cleveland Music Trades Association, 
held at the Winton Hotel, on Tuesday evening, July 26, and 
at which C. M. Alford of Canton, who is vice-president of 
the state association, was present, a proposition was made 
by two well-known newspapermen, C. S. Gregg and C. H. 
Ashcraft, to put on a piano playing contest the latter part 
of September or in early October. These men have made a 
survey of the situation and have had the matter up with the 
officers of both the local and state associations, and they 
will shoulder the responsibility, financial and otherwise, of 
the entire undertaking. A newspaper has been secured to 
sponsor the affair and prizes approximately of five thousand 
dollars are expected to be awarded. The plan calls for six 
classifications, these being governed by age limitations. Suffi- 
cient amount of money has been pledged already so that 
tentative plans of the contest can be gone ahead with. The 
contest will continue over a period of five weeks and it will 
be free seated by about three weeks of publicity. 
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ERE is every indication 

that the small Upright 

Player is becoming in- 
creasingly popular. 
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We believe more of this type 
of player is going to be sold 
this fall than ever before. The 
A.C. Cheney Player Action for 
Baby Uprights gives you the 
same trouble-free operation that 
you have learned to expect from 


all A. C. Cheney Player Actions. 
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When you order — specify 
A. C. Cheney Player Actions. 
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The A. C. Cheney Complete Line 
Grand and Upright Piano Actions 
Player Actions 
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HEN you tell a prospective customer 


G25eSe 


Wessell, Nickel & Gross Action, you have 
said the last word so far as touch, respon- 


siveness and life 


concerned. 
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